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More money is wasted in advertis-. 
ing than in any other business in 
the world. 


This is not because those respon- 
sible are dishonest, careless or 
inefficient. 


The waste, to the tremendous total.of millions 
yearly, nine times out of ten arises from one 
source—inexperience. 


By inexperience in advertising we mean just 
this: a lack of appreciation of the one big 
fundamental fact that Advertising and Selling 
are blood-brothers, that both are vitally cor- 
related, the existence of the one absolutely 
dependent upon the other. 


If you have a selling problem, this organiza- 
tion offers you a service which is advertising— 
plus—a waste-minimizing, sales-developing 
aid based upon a forty-year accumulation of 
selling-advertising facts anda first-hand knowl- 
edge of how these two applied to your own 
business can most properly be linked together. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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THE FEDERALIST 
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“Put it up to men who know your market’? 


SS 200% If 








RACK of every successful high 
class business there is an idea 
that becomes an ideal when put 
into practice. The clear luminous 
expression of this ideal in an ad- 
vertisement is an art almost rare 
enough to deserve the name of 
genius. The current series now 
appearing for M. C. Migel and 
Company for Migel-Quality Silks 
well expresses this idea of business 
idealism. By the way, has the 
ideal of your business ever really 
seen the light of print? 


a «A we 


N advertiser told us he thought 

he had better stop advertising 
because he was sold up for the sea- 
son. He did not stop to think that 
his dealers were not sold out. Ad- 
vertising that doesn’t accomplish 
both these results must be consid- 
ered incomplete. 


A A A 


CERTAIN manufacturer spent 

about a hundred thousand 
dollars trying to build up trade- 
mark prestige. He concluded that 
advertising didn’t fit his line. Along 
came a Federalist and gave him 
three ideas in the first interview— 


1st—A health argument. 
2nd—A sanitary argument. 
3rd—An appearance argument. 


The three combined to suggest a 
new method of selling his product 
because now the trade-mark really 
means something distinctive. That 
advertiser will now proceed to in- 
vest in publicity and turn his hun- 
dred thousand dollar expense into 
an investment. 


A A A 


FEDERAL client required a 
follow-up for magazine re- 


plies. A piece of literature was de- 


vised not for this purpose alone but 
to stimulate free distribution by an 
allied trade, which multiplied the 
list of good prospects reached no 
less than a hundred times. No in- 
creased expense, either. 


A A @ 


UCH examples as the above go 

far to show that Federal Service 
shines in unexpected places. It is 
completely efficient in a sense that 
you cannot understand until you 
experience its benefits. We wel- 
come questions regarding any in- 
cidents related here. 


a & @é 


LATE addition to the Federal 

family is C. M. Phipps, whose 
word is millinery law in America. 
Federal’s Art Department shows an 
illustration that endeavors to meet 
the artistic refinement of the mer- 
chandise at least half way. Don’t 
you think her interesting? 





want to _ start 


If you 
something new, write the 


Federal Advertising Agency 


241 West 39th Street, New York 
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GETTING CO-OPERATION 
OF THE JOBBERS’ SALES- 
MEN 





HY THE JOBBERS ARE GENERALLY 
OPPOSED TO THE “BONUS PLAN” — 
JOBBER’S SALESMAN OF NECESSITY 
A GOOD DEAL OF AN “ORDER TAKER” 
—CAN GET NAMES OF SALESMEN 
USUALLY IF INTENTIONS ARE 
KNOWN—WHERE THE SPECIALTY 
SALESMAN COMES IN 


= 





By Roy W. Johnson. 

A certain manufacturer recent- 
ly offered a weekly prize of 
twenty-five dollars to the jobber’s 
salesman who sold the greatest 
volume of his goods. A second 
prize of twenty dollars was of- 
fered, and a third prize of fifteen. 

The jobber’s salesman who won 
the first prize the first week was 
getting a salary of twenty dollars 
a week from the jobber. By 
sidetracking everything but the 
one line of goods he was able to 
earn more than double his salary 
that week. It was a good thing 
for the salesman perhaps, and a 
eood thing for the manufacturer, 
but the jobber wanted to know 
for whom the salesman was really 
vorking, 

That is one example of the sort 
of thing the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association and other or- 
ganizations of jobbers object to. 
In Printers’ INK for July 25 ex- 
tracts were printed from a circu- 
lar sent out by President Lichty, 
of the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, to all members 
in which the practice of sub- 
sidizing jobbers’ salesmen is con- 
demned in sweeping terms, and all 
jobbers are urged to take definite 
action against it. The circular 
goes on to say: 

Has it occurred to you that in most 
instances these subsidies or bribes are 
ffered by manufacturers who are either 
introducing a new article or pushing a 
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siow seller, and that your ‘salesman’s 
time is being consumed to further a 
manufacturer's interest, while you, the 
employer, are not only paying for the 
services of your salesman, but, by al- 
lowing this subsidizing practice to con- 
tinue, are retarding the sale of other 
goods in your stock in which your cap- 
ital is invested and for which there may 
be a ready sale? 


The problem of getting jobber 
co-operation is apparently not to 
be solved along those lines, any 
more than the problem of dealer 
co-operation is solved by premium 
coupons to his clerks. The aver- 
age jobber’s salesman is actually 
nearer to his customers than the 
average clerk is to hers; in fact, 
he is often a sort of assistant 
buyer to the merchant, and a word 
from him will frequently prevent 
the stocking of a line at all. 

At first sight that may look like 
an added advantage for the sub- 
sidizing process, but it doesn’t 
work out that way. For the sales- 
man is really working for the job- 
ber, and he knows it. He may 
push a particular line for a day or 
two under the pressure of a par- 
ticularly tempting bait, but when 
he gets a letter from his sales 
manager which says “your net 
profits for last month are three 
per cent below same month last 
year” he knows what it means. If 
he doesn’t sell the goods in which 
there is a profit for the jobber 
he will find himself adorning the 
ranks of the unemployed without 
much ceremony. 

As a rule the manufacturers 
who try the premium or prize 
method of securing co-operation 
of jobbers’ salesmen do so _ be- 
cause they haven’t a very clear 
idea of the difference between the 
jobber’s salesman and the specialty 
salesman. It has often been said 
that the jobber’s salesman is only 
an “order taker,” and to a large 
extent he is. He has to be be- 
cause of the nature of his line. 
Not that there aren’t salesmen 


Table of contents on page 94 
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who are salesmen working for 
jobbi But 
they are mostly houses which han- 
dle private label goods exclusive- 
ly or practically exclusively. The 
salesman for Keen Kutter Tools, 
or Onyx Hosiery, or Premier 
Foods is likely to be a salesman, 
while the representative of a gen- 
eral grocery or hardware jobber 
is more of an order taker. The 
Keen Kutter man knows that if 
he doesn’t get the order nobody 
else will, and he has just one line 
to sell. But the general jobber’s 
salesman knows that his competi- 
tor is working the same route in 
the opposite direction, and with 
the same thousand and one things 
to sell. If he doesn’t get the or- 
ders his competitor will, and if he 
doesn’t get them quick he will fall 
behind schedule and miss several 
calls which will not be missed by 
his competitor. He has mighty 
little time to spend persuading a 
merchant to buy a particular thing 
when there are forty other things 
he can sell without persuasion. 

It was stated by a jobber’s sales- 
man the other day like this: 

“T go into Bill Smith’s store in 
Tarrytown. I’m twenty minutes 
behind schedule, and I’m pretty 
sure Blank & Co.’s man isn’t. Bill 
Smith opens up about two bags of 
coffee which were broken in his 
last shipment, and we chew over 
that. Then he ciaims that half a 
dozen jars of currant jelly were 
spoiled, and we adjust that. Next 
he says the price of sugar fell two 
days after he got his last lot, and 
he ought to get the lower price. 
He uses up ten minutes fishing out 
the invoice and finding the sugar 
item on it, and after that is set- 
tled I get out my order book. 
“Isn’t there. a deal on Puffed 
Rice?” he says. I think I’ve got 
a letter from the Quaker Oats 
Company somewhere, and sure 
enough it is in the bunch I picked 
off my desk without time to read 
them. (Of course I read the let- 
ters from the house telling me to 
push the private label peaches and 
condensed milk, and that’s plenty 
to read, I assure you.) 

“T read the deal on Puffed Rice 
to Buill—twenty-five cents off a 
case provided you buy two cases 





and make a window display « 
them.” Bill says he'll take th: 
deal, and gives me an order { 
three or four other lines. 

‘‘Aren’t you pretty low on 
Cream of Wheat?’ [ ask him. (| 
had taken a slant at his shely 
when I went in.) 

“‘*Run along,’ he says, ‘and don’; 
be a hog. You’ve got yours. What 
do you expect—everything ?” 

“] haven’t time to argue a min 
ute, for the twenty minutes lat 
has become half an hour, and if | 
don’t cover my route it will show 
up in the sales sheet. It’s the net 
profit on all lines which earns me 
my salary, not the volume of sales 
on any one line.” . 

In the above it is worth whi! 
noticing that it is the communica 
tions from the house which gt 
the salesman’s attention, and if the 
deal in Puffed Rice had been 
mentioned therein he would prob- 
ably have spoken about it to Bill 
Smith instead of waiting to be 
told about it. 

Now there seem to be two 
ways of getting intelligent jobber 
co-operation and they are ways 


which appeal to the jobber as 
wholly legitimate. The first is by 
means of the manufacturer’s 


house-organ addressed to the 
trade and the second involves the 
use of the specialty salesman. 
The houseorgan method is 
founded upon the axiom that a 
man will sell most of those goods 
which he knows most about. It 
is a lot easier to talk about them, 
and they come most readily to 
mind, ‘The latter is most valuable, 
particularly when the salesman 
has more than one make of the 
same kind of goods, for more 
dealers than is commonly realized 
are accustomed to asking the 
salesman’s advice as to which 
make to buy. If the manufacturer 
can assure himself that his make 
will come first to the salesman’s 
mind, he has gone far towards 
getting very effective co-operation. 
The house-organ is particularly 
fitted for the work, if it is writ- 
ten and edited in an interesting 
way without too much of the ele- 
ment of “freshness.” It is not 
likely to be overlooked after the 
salesman has once been interested 
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“The Case of Jennie Brice 


as announced in a +4-page insert in 
the September ‘‘Everybody’s’’ is al- 
ready creating a sensation. Letters 
are beginning to pour in. In a few 
weeks every amateur Sherlock in the 
country will be out after our 


$11,540 Rewards 


It is one of the biggest things we have 
ever pulled off. 


Please note that word ome and remem- 
ber it. 


6 verybodys 


Sbagazime 


W. R. Emery, P ext Siok 


Western Manager, 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago. Advertising Manager. 
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in a number, and he is quite likely 
to save a house-organ to read on 
his many short rides from place to 
place, where he would never think 
of pulling out a sheaf of form let- 
ters. 

Next to the editorial policy— 
which is, of course, of first im- 
portance, since with the wrong 
policy the whole system is wrong 
—comes the necessity of securing 
the mailing list: getting the job- 
bers to furnish the names of their 
salesmen. ‘This has been so of- 
ten abused that it is sometimes 
difficult to secure—in some lines 
more so than in others. With re- 
gard to the house-organ, E, T. 
Welch, secretary of Lhe Welch 
Grape Juice Company, writes: 


Welch’s Grape Juice is distributed 
through jobbers, which means that we 
are endeavoring to get intelligent and 
enthusiastic co-operation from the job- 
bers and their salesmen. We are op- 
posed to “subdizing jobber’s salesmen’ 
and have never attempted anything of 
this kind. We do not us: premiums, 
novelties, or offer bonuses. 

We have a_house-organ, Welch’s 
Magazine, which we endeavor to make 
of interest to jobbers’ salesmen as well 
as to retailers and we have the names 
of about eight thousand jobbers’ sales- 
men on our list. 

In asking jobbers for lists of their 
salesmen we make it plain that we have 
no offer so make to their men and state 
that nothing beside the magazine will 
be sent to them without first submit- 
ting the matter to the house. At least 
once a year we send out a circular let- 
ter to those salesmen whose names we 
have. 

Notwithstanding the position we take 
we find it difficult at times to get job- 
bers to furnish us with the names of 
their salesmen. ‘This is, of course, due 
to the abuses that have existed, and 
some houses that would be glad to fur- 


nish us with names for our purpose 
hold to their rule not to furnish the 
names to any manufacturer. About 


half of the jobbers with whom we are 
doing business have given us the names 
of their representatives and of the eight 
thousand names about 25 per cent. are 
addressed in care of their firms. 

Some jobbing houses have stated that 
if we will furnish as many copies of 
our magazine as they have salesmen 
that they will distribute the magazines, 
but we have not been anxious for this 
kind of circulation, 


That is in the grocery trade in 
which the privilege of having lists 
of jobbers’ salesmen seems to 
have been pretty generally abused. 
Indeed the National Association 
has recommended that its mem- 
bers refuse absolutely to furnish 
lists of their salesmen to any 


manufacturer, no matter upon 
what pretext they are requested. 

W. P. Werheim, advertising 
manager of Pratt & Lambert, Bui- 
falo (varnishes), reports a quite 
different situation in the paint and 
varnish trade: 


From an_ investigation 
writer made as chairman of the De 
ers’ Division of the Propaganda Co: 
mittee of the Association of National 
Advertising Managers, I can say with 
knowledge of conditions, that the aver 
age retailer and jobber have just as 
great cause for complaint against tlie 
illegitimate practices of the manufa 
turer, as the average manufacturer has 
against the lack of appreciation and 
understanding by the dealer. 

From our own experience in the var- 
nish trade, we have nothing to com 
plain of regarding the co-operation o 
the jobbers and jobbers’ salesmen, al- 
though our goods are marketed through 
this method of distribution to a con 
siderable extent. 

I do not believe that the same con 
ditions exist in the varnish trade as 
exist in the grocery trade. 

If anyone in this line of business is 
having such difficulty with his jobbers, 
it must be his own fault, because our 
jobbers have always been perfectly will- 
ing, and have been glad to let us have 
lists of their traveling salesmen, to 
whom we send our various house- 
organs, special letters and bulletins. 

Furthermore, these jobbers help us 
keep our lists. up-to-date, advising us 
of the employment of new salesmen and 
the leaving of old salesmen. 

Our jobbers’ salesmen and the job- 
bers themselyes seem to appreciate the 
co-operation they are getting, and I do 
not believe that any of them have the 
idea that the salesmen are in some way 
being subsidized. 

I believe there was one _ instance 
where a jobber hesitated at first about 
sending us his list of salesmen. How- 
ever, in a short time he willingly sent 
it on, and has at no time since given 
us reason to believe that he regretted 
this action. 

We do not use premiums, bonuses, 
novelties, extra commissions or aly- 
thing of this kind to retain the co 
operation of the jobbers’ men, and 
believe that perhaps it is these things 
which gives the jobber cause for com- 
plaint. 

There is one method of getting 
the names which sometimes works, 
though there is no certainty about 
it. That is to offer to send the 
house-organ free to anyone send- 
ing in his name, address and busi- 
ness connection. Usually the job- 
ber is perfectly willing to 
tribute house-organs among lis 
force at the office, and some will 
respond to the invitation to send 
in their names. There is nothing 
essentially underhanded about it, 
but care must be taken not to 


which the 
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: | The Money Makers In 
' | The Mail Order Business 


place their largest space oftenest in the Vickery & 
Hill papers of Augusta, Maine. They know profits 
c- are practically certain. The beginner with small 
a capital and little experience will do well to follow 
the lead of these knowing ones. If you can only ad- 
vertise in a small way, pick out the best mediums 
going into the best class of mail order answering 
h homes; spend your advertising money with them. 
The first two on your list, thereby avoiding dupli- 
cation in circulation, should be 


| TheVickery & Hill List 


S Fireside Visitor Happy Hours Hearth and Home 


AND 


| TheAmerican Woman 


They are for the home circle, read by people liv- 
ing outside the large cities who depend largely upon 
buying by mail to supply their wants. They contain 
reading matter which makes each number carefully 
and closely read by every member of the family. 
Their readers have been educated to place con- 
fidence in their advertising columns, and when you 
buy space in them you have the endorsement of 
publications whose merits for nearly forty years 
have given them weight and: influence with their 
subscribers. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


Augusta, Maine 
E. H. BROWN Cc. D. COLMAN 
30 No. Dearborn §t., Chicago Flat Iron Building, New York 
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arouse the jobber’s antagonism by 
sending premium offers, etc., to his 
men sihent his knowledge. 

Indeed in New York State, at 
least, such offers are dangerously 
near the line of illegality, since 
the law provides that it is a mis- 
demeanor to present any gratuity 
to the employee of another with- 
out the consent of the employer. 
It is safer, and in every way much 
better policy, to submit to the job- 
ber himself every letter, every of- 
fer, every bit of writing, in fact, 
which is going to his salesmen. 
It goes without saying that the 
jobber will O. K. any offers which 
seem likely to add to his cwn 
profits, and no man can blame him 
for objecting to those which have 
the opposite effect. 

In putting a new product on the 
market, it is frequently wise to 
make use of specialty salesmen, 
either working independently of 
the jobbers’ salesmen, or going 
along with them on their rounds. 
Each system has its advantages 
and its disadvantages. 

The specialty salesman working 
independently is just about to 
come into his own if the efforts 
of bodies like the Ame2rican Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers’ Association 
count for anything. The spe- 
cialty salesman is, of course, 
obliged to send his orders through 
the jobber which the dealer elects, 
and for a long time in the past, 
in fact, ever since the specialty 
salesman became prominent in the 
trade, the jobber has been obliged 
to verify the orders through his 
own salesman before filling them. 
That state of affairs has -been 
brought about by the fact that it 
is much easier to get rid of a man 
by giving him an order than in 
any other way. 

The specialty salesman, of 
course, is selling one particular 
thing, and he has plenty of time in 
which to argue and persuade. The 
busy storekeeper can get him out 
of the way by giving him an or- 
der, and a refusal may prolong his 
stay indefinitely. So the jobbers 


who filled orders sent in by spe- 
cialty men began to discover that 
a great number of them were can- 
celled, and the jobber had to go 
to the expense of trucking them 





INK 


back again to his warehouse. 
These cancellations got to be so 
frequent that the: jobber felt 
obliged to secure verifications 
through his own salesmen before 
shipping any goods. But it 
didn’t tend to make the jobber 
more friendly to the-manufacturer 
whose salesman took the orders, 

The American Specialty Manu- 
facturers’ Association has been 
working to obviate the necessity 
of verifying orders taken in this 
way, and reports very good suc- 
cess in getting merchants to real- 
ize that when they order goods 
the goods are going to come and 
must be accepted. 

The specialty salesman traveling 
along with the jobber’s salesman, 
selling the goods and at the same 
time educating his companion to 
their merits, is particularly val- 
uable in the smaller towns where 
there are not more than two or 
three jobbers competing for the 
same business. It goes without 
saying that a specialty salesman 
cannot be assigned to help one 
jobber to the exclusion of all 
other jobbers selling the same 
goods in the same locality—that 
is not unless it is desired to give 
the one jobber the exclusive sale 
for the goods by making all the 
rest sore. So in the larger cities 
where a number of jobbers are 
competing for the business, it is 
economy to let the specialty men 
work independently, filling their 
orders through whichever jobber 
the dealer elects, while in the 
smaller towns it is. possible with- 
out too great expense to assign 
a salesman to accompany each 
jobber’s salesman for a time. Of 
course the more help the specialty 
man can be in aiding the sale of 
other non-competing goods, the 
better his house will be regarded 
by the jobber’s salesman, and the 
more likely the latter will be to 
favor the particular goods when 
he is left alone again. 

The problem of jobber co-opera- 
tion is a stubborn one; in many 
ways the most stubborn of all 
which the new manufacturer has 
to meet. The very fact that the 
jobber’s salesman is so often 
looked upon as an adviser by the 
retailer gives him an unusual op- 
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Advertising is not 
often bought with 
sufficient discrimi- 


nation. 


Calkins and Holden 


An organization for the conduct 
of advertising campaigns 


250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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portunity to be a help or a hin- 
drance to the manufacturer. Some 
products are so well known and 
so generally demanded that no 
special effort s necessary to get 
the jobber to push them. His men 
are instructed to watch dealers 
stocks in those commodities, and 
they do. ; 

But those products didn’t “ar- 
rive” through bribing anybody’s 
employees, either openly or se- 
cretly. They have succeeded be- 
cause quality in the product went 
hand in hand with square treat- 
ment of consumer, dealer and job- 
ber. Each of those parties must 
make a profit or the transaction is 
not profitable to anybody in the 
long run. 

The whole matier of jobber co- 
operation is well summed up by 
Ernest T. Trigg, general manager, 
John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, 
who says: 

I am most sincere in my feeling that 
co-operation between the manufacturer 
and the jobber, and that co-operation 
from the manufacturer and jobber to 
the dealer is very essential. [ believe, 
however, that co-operation between the 
manufacturer and jobber should take 
the form of personal work with the 
jobber’s salesmen—where possible fol- 
lowed up and supported by corre- 
spondence both general and personal, as 
well as literature of various kinds,— 
but everything which goes direct to 
the jobber’s salesmen should be with 
the full knowledge and sanction of the 
jobber himself, and should tend to be 
constructive along sane, reasonable 
lines, rather than the offering of prizes, 
payment of bonuses, etc., which inter- 
feres with the general routine work of 
the jobber’s salesmen. 


—_— oo 
DES MOINES ADMEN’S 
GATHERINGS 


“ 





At the August meeting of the Des 
Moines Admen’s Club R. Cownie, 
president of the C. R. Cownie Tanning 
Company, and a prominent farm paper 
advertiser, read a paper on “The Per- 
sonal Element in Advertising.” 

The regular meeting of August 27 
was turned into a “How d’ye neigh- 
bor” meeting, as the Des Moines Ad- 
men tendered a banquet to the manufac- 
turers and others of the Middle West 
who were in Des Moines attending the 
State Fair. The meeting was a rally 
affair to arouse enthusiasm for the pro- 
posed legislative act creating a publicity 
bureau for Iowa. 


——__+ e+ —_ — 

T. F. Pevear, employed for some time 
by the Myers Advertising Agency of 
Rochester, N. Y., has purchased that 
business and will’ hereafter conduct it 
under the name of Pevear & Company. 


HOW SILHOUETTE GIVES 
PICTURE STRENGTH 


A STYLE OF ILLUSTRATION THAT 
HELPS T@ SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF 
WHAT ILLUSTRATION TO MAKE 
FOR A SINGLE COLUMN AD—HOW 
A SILHOUETTE IS DRAWN AND 
MAY BE MADE TO TELL AN EF- 
FECTIVE STORY 


By W. Livingston Larned. 

There are still advertisers who 
look upon the silhouette drawing 
with awe and wonderment. 

They do not quite figure out 
how it is done. 

They believe that there is some 
black art in solid black. This 
matter of a_ straight-out-and-out 
design, in which all of the details 
are attended to, is plain sailing, 
but the silhouette startles them. 

But why the mystery and won- 
der and perplexity? 

The silhouette is by no means 
a new proposition. It has been 
doing time, on and off, ever since 
Mr. Stonehatchet first engraved 
an ad on a granite slab. Never- 
theless, the silhouette is remark- 
ably constituted. It does not 
grow. stale through constant 
usage. On the contrary, as ad- 
vertising designs become more 
and more complicated, more com- 
plex, more involved, the flat, rest- 
ful patches of solid black shine 
out by comparison. They gain 
dividends of respect. We who 
try to teil the story of an entire 
manufacturing plant in a full-page 
magazine illustration are yanked 
back to the knowledge that sim- 
plicity is the greatest thing in the 
world. 

The eye may read a long tale 
in a second through the silhouette 
style of pictorial effect. 

A gentleman who advertises 
and who has purchased art work 
for a great many years, strode 
nervously into an agency art de- 
partment with this explosive 
statement, as he pointed out a 
silhouette series in a current mag- 
azine: 

“What do you call that sort of 
a picture? How is it done? 
Where can I get some of it? Is 
there only one man who knows 
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Dictator to the Universe — 
the Boy 


There never was one like him in the world before. That’s 
what every parent thinks. Naturally in that home boy wants, 
boy opinions and boy knowledge go. 

In every family the boy is the acquisitive member. With 
the divine optimism of youth he sees all the good things of 
life coming his way; he wants a share in the best of every- 
thing—and that share is usually a big one. 

Every boy home is a home of enthusiasm, energy and genu- 
ine interest in the progress of the world. From the latest auto- 
mobile styles to the newest phonograph records; from baseball 
to army rifles—the boy knows what’s going on and he sees 
that the rest of the family know it, too. 


200,000 Boy Homes Reached by 


The American Boy 


Here are two hundred thousand families interested in the boy’s 
magazine because the boy is the biggest thing in the world to them. 
Here are two hundred thousand boy homes where dozens of articles 
are gaging to be bought only because the boy wants them. Every 
\merican Boy home is a home of comfortable living, where money 
can be found to buy most of the things the boy sets his heart upon. 

These boys average 15% years of age. Their wants are almost a 
man’s wants. And their knowledge stands behind most of the pur- 
chases in the home. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


J. COTNER, JR., Secretary-Treasurer, DETROIT, MICH. 
H, M. PORTER, Eastern Mgr., 1170 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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the trick? I think it’s jim-dandy 
but it mystifies me.” 

It was explained to this gen- 
tleman that almost anybody could 
secure silhouettes if they wanted 
them, but the desire failed to ma- 
terialize until the other fellow 
tossed his drum-stick into the air 
and motioned for the band to 
play “That Silhouette Rag.” 

And it’s so wonderfully true. 
We shut our eyes at really clever 
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To get a hundred per 
cent efficiency from your 
advertising, you must 
have the active co- 
operation of every dealer 


n who gave a patty and 
who sells your goods. 





t invite his brother ex 
ed that he had to draw the 
line somewnere 








We don’t claim that the 
plan which we have suc- 
| cessfully put into opera- 
| tion for our clients gets 


The advertiser, in select 
ing mediums, must of 


course draw the line 
somewhere. But if: he 
draws it at farm papers 
he separates himself from 
those consumers of his 
kind of goods who are 
today in the best position 
to buy. 

There is 100% efficiency 
in the right appeal to the 
progressive farm homes of 

’ 
FARM~FARESIDE 
THe warns rane paren 


New York Springfield, Obie Chicago 





| the active co-operation of 
every dealer— 


| But, it gets the active help 
H of more dealers than any 
plan worked up to this 
time; and the best of it is, 
that it is original with us 


Geo.L. Mitchell @ Staff 





‘421 CHESTNUT , PHILADELPHIA 


every once in a while. They have 
a liberal following, too. 

Just now, if an artist is ide: 
tified with a successful silhouet 
series, he is wined and dined aii! 
exploited, until it’s necessary f 1 
him to place a strong arm squi:! 
outside his studio door to mii 
mize the laudation stuff.° 

Somebody or other, with a go 


memory, 


explains that 


silho. 


ettes originated because of.a sai! 





A belated automobilia, whose car 
ot attacksia miles 
rom anywhere, at two A. M., 
knocked at the door of the only 
m sight. 
ho’s there?” asked a voice 
© upper window. 
“A traveller,” was the reply. 
“Then travel,” and the window 
closed with a bang 


Suppose a publication 
knocks at your door, 
claims to be a successful 
advertising medium, and 
wants to be put on your 
list. 

Naturally, you wish a 
demonstration 

Farm and Fireside js 
an advertising medium 
and is working at it all 
the time. Look at its 
columns, 


FARM--FARESIDE 


THE meriomas rane paren 


New York Springfield. Obie Chicag 





sea-green artist 
accident years an 
years ago. 

An artist’) = was 
drawing a detail 
sketch of a prett) 
girl, He monkeyed 
with it until he 
muddled it all up, 
and from indiffe: 
ent went to impos 
sible. In despera- 
tion, he grabbed 
for a brush, dipped 
it in ink and filled 
in the outline solid 
black. 

He was. startled 
and gratified to dis- 
cover how great an 
artist’: he became on 
the dot. Every- 
body wanted - sil- 
houettes for a 
while. People spoke 





NOT “MERE OUTLINES” FILLED WITH BLACK INK 


and resultful things every day, 
only to wake up when some one 
else employs them. At first, they 
appeared too obvious. 


REVIVALS OF OLD-TIME TECHNIQUE 


Time enters into advertising 
art to no little degree. A span 
of ten years of neglect will bring 
an old-time technique squarely 
into the limelight. It suddenly 
appears new and original. The 
new generation swallows it at one 
awful .gulp and some _ bashful 
artist is showered with praise be- 
cause he has adapted to present 
needs a style that was originated 
long before they were making 
paper out of wood-pulp. He be- 
gins to believe he did create the 
style himself. 


Silhouettes bud up serenely 


of them in whis- 
pers and they were 
cut out of publica- 
tions and posted as examples of 
a “new school of art.” 

It is unfair to the profession to 
intimate that silhouettes are easy 
to draw or to conceive. Simply 
because all detail has been elim- 
inated does not obviate the neces- 
sity of a more than ordinarily 
perfect outline. 


THE MAKING OF A SILHOUETTE 


In the majority of cases, the 
artist, if he is conscientious in his 
work, will draw every particle of 
detail’ although he realizes that 
all within the outline is to be ob- 
literated. The drawing — the 
knowledge of anatomy—must /e 
there just the same. 

A well-known designer ol 
women’s fashion figures only re- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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The Millionth Ad. 


Printed in 


The New York 


CHorld 


so far this year was one of the 7,642 separate 
advertisements that appeared in the Sunday, 


September Ist, 1912 World. 


Up to and including Sept. Ist, there were 
printed : 








1,007,621 


WORLD ADVERTISEMENTS. 


447,397 


More than the Herald. The World's 
ONLY competitor. 


98,385 
More than ALL THE 5 OTHER New 


York Morning and Sunday News- 


papers COMBINED. 


One good reason for this truly remarkable 
World advertising showing is that The World 
has a circulation in New York City, mornings 
and Sundays, greater than The Herald, Times, 
Sun and Tribune COMBINED. 


BUT THE REAL, GREAT, DIRECT REASON 
IS Results 
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“The day for the advertiser to 
say ‘I am using only Standard 
Magazines, Women’s publications, 
etc.,’ is past,” said an advertising 
man. “This is the day of the 
Leader in each division.” 





Analysis of population and circulations 
proves his statement to be correct. No ad- 
vertiser can select one class of publications 
and get as great returns as he can by listing 
the leaders in all classes, thereby eliminating 
almost useless duplication to an amazing 
degree. 


There are in the United States, 15,438,225 
literate families. Families who can read 
and write and are not public charges. 


There are printed in the United States 
eighty-eight general publications, so-called. 
These periodicals have a combined circula- 


tion of 34,196,000 copies. 


These 34,196,000 magazines are read, if 
every family in the United States reads a 
magazine by 15,438,225 families—an ave- 
rage of two magazines to each family. 








PRINTERS’ INK 15 
; Circulation statistics show that each literate 
family in the United States does not read 
some magazine, therefore the proportion of 
1 duplication is much larger than that indi- 
cated. 
’ 
. On the other hand, a segregation of the 
> 


leaders in each class of publications shows 
about twenty that are leaders. These twenty 
have a combined circulation of 15,810,333 
to satisfy the desire of 15,438,225 literate 
families. 


Ay 


By the selection of the leaders in all classes, 
duplication is reduced to a minimum and 
efficiency increased to the maximum degree. 


—— 


The American Sunday Magazine is the 
leader of its kind. Inspection of the prod- 
uct will prove its superiority from an edi- 
torial viewpoint, while the successful 
experience of numerous national and mail 
order advertisers attest its “merchan- 
dising” excellence. Send for our chart of 
leaders. 


Now awed twice a month, the first 
and third Sundays of each month. 


American Sunday Magazine 


220 Fifth Ave. 908 Hearst Building 
New York City. Chi 


hicago 
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THE WEEKLY 
KANSAS CITY STAR 


has a circulation three times greater than 
that of any weekly farm magazine pub- 
lished in Kansas City’s territory. 


275,000 Copies 


ALL PAID 

















cently was assigned the task of 
making twelve style designs. 
These were to be in absolute sil- 
houette. She took the trouble to 
models, drew, in pericil, 
every fold and wrinkle of the 
special garments, and it was not 
until this apparently unnecessary 
detail had been com- 
pleted to her satis- 
faction that she made 
solid black figures. 
This attention and 
painstaking care 
could mean only one 
result—a_ perfect sil- 
houette. The mind 
really supplied the 
missing detail. You 
could see it in an 
imaginative way, al- 
though it was not 


pose 
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“fussy” and complicated, and he 
knew it. 

“I’m sick and tired,’ said he, 
“of paying good money for space 
and filling a liberal portion of it 
with drawings only a magnifying 
glass will make easily distinguish- 
able. People haven’t the time, 


Educate Your 
Child at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of which chil- 

dren from kindergarten to 12 years of age 

may be educated entirely at home by the 

ods and under the 


best modern meth 
n of a school 


guidance and supervisio 
with a national reputation for training 
young children. For information write, 
stating age of child, to 


THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 1 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
Vv. 


. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 





there at all. 

One prominent ad- 
vertiser, who wished 
to produce a_ series 
of trade-paper designs tried, un- 
successfully, for an entire month 
to strike something strong enough 
to serve his purpose, and realize 
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To get the most satisfactory 
prints from your Kodak nega- 


tives—clear, snappy, vigorous 
prints—insist on the only paper 
that is made with sole reference 
to the requirements of the 
amateur negative—Velox. 


The best finishers of Kodak work 
use Velox exclusively. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


TELLING THE STORY IN A FLASH 


his ideals in that direction. Fail- 
ure followed rapidly upon the 
heels of failure. His original at- 
tempts at illustrating were too 








NOTE THE DELICACY OF OUTLINE 


nor the patience, nor the inclina- 
tion to figure out these trouble- 
some little single-column illustra- 
tions. You have to hit them in 
the eye all in a flash, tell your 
picture story in an instant, boldly, 
forcefully, and above everything 
else, legibly. I th’nk it’s impos- 
sible to make a one-column draw- 
ing, all shaded and cluttered up, 
so that it will do the business. 
It’s bound to be weak. 

“T happened out Coney 
Island one afternoon. A man 
was cutting fairly good portraits 
from black paper. They were 
profile silhouettes and not more 
than two inches in width. I re- 
call I could see what they were 
across ten feet of board-walk. 
You couldn’t lose them. The idea 
hit me right there and then. I 
had my own silhouette made, took 
it to our agency and the artist 


to 


was set to work. At first he 
couldn’t see it my way. He was 
possessed to throw in some 


whites here and detail there. 1 
determined to fight it out along 
my lines if it took all summer. 
And I did. The result was a 
series of twelve silhouette illus- 
trations for breezy fable copy that 
iny friends and my enemies unite 
in telling me is the best trade- 
paper copy they ever saw.” 
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Silhouettes are peculiarly well 
adapted for use in illustrating the 
“somewhat different” copy. That 
they are attention compelling, no 
one will deny. The very fact that 
the imagination is called upon to 
supply that which is _ missing 
makes them fascinating. There 
are sO many pictures in the mag- 
azines and newspapers nowadays 
and there is such a marked and 
monotonous similarity between 
them, that the heavy, massive, 
solid blacks stand out with all the 





“Johnny” Evers 


From Troy, y. Collar City — 
says: 


GEO. P. IDE & CO., 
Troy, N, Y. 

Gentlemen:—I have a whole lot 
of satisfaction in wearing Silver 
Collars. Those Linocord button- 
holes are mighty fine—they’re so 
easy to adjust. 

Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) JOHN J. EVERS 
Second Baseman, Chicago Cubs 
Troy, N. Y., Feb, 8, 1912. 


THE ILLUSTRATION DOMINATES 


vigor of the proverbial “sore 
thumb.” : 
Some advertisers claim that 


their chief hope and ambition are 
to mal ke their illustrations “dom- 
inate”; make them conspicuous, 


dusts the mass of material sur- 
rounding them. 


If this be the 





INK 


wise aim, silhouettes, used with 
discretion, “fill a long-felt want.’ 
You can’t possibly miss them. 

Jack Johnson, the fistic cham 
pion, when asked about his popu 
larity abroad, where there are not 
many’ gentlemen of the colored 
fraternity, is said to have grin- 
ningly responded: 

“I’m _ black—real honest black, 
and when I get mixed up with 
all them whites, you could see 
me from Staten Island. The only 
folks I wasn’t popular with was 
color blind.” 


WHAT MAKES A DRAWING 
EFFICIENT 


It is not the intricacies of a 
drawing that make it efficient. It 
is not the attempting to crowd 
into it every mystery of life and 
nature. The strength of an illus- 
tration very generally lies in its 
rugged simplicity. When adver- 
tisers arrive at this opinion, how 
much better our advertising de 
signs will be! 

“I want to show a garden scene 
for our October picture,” said a 
man to his agent. “Put the mis- 
tress of the house serving the 
product, and have two or three 
guests around the wicker table. 
I’d like to see the corner of the 
veranda and the shadowing 
hedge. Stick in one of those fim 
white Scotch collies somewhere.” 

And all this for a single-column 
magazine space! 

“Stick in something else some- 
where!” The gentleman should 
be trying to “take out” something 
instead. One figure—one figure 
only—is common sense and cut 
that one off at the waist! 

The silhouette is the steadfast, 
plausible friend of the consistent 
advertiser who knows the limita 
tions of “space,” and desires to 
deliver his message swiftly, ef- 
fectively and surely. 

It is erroneous to suppose that 
these smashing blacks fail to “tell 
a story.” Every emotion within 
reason can be expressed in them 

“For a long while,” said a man 
ufacturer of wire fencing, “| 
fumed over lifting our advertising 
in a fat and corpulent trade mag- 
azine out of the riot of congeste: 
type and indiscriminate illustra 
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NOBODY 


WANTS A PATTERN ALONE 


ALTHOUGH 100,000,000 patterns are 
purchased each year, no woman buys simply 
because she wants a pattern—she wants a 
H dress. 

H 6=—s We venture the assertion that no where 
else in the entire world of merchandising is 
there any fifteen cent sale that has such great 
significance in the mind of the purchaser. 
The fifteen cents spent for a pattern isn’t of 
H just fifteen cents’ importance. Its importance 
in money is from $2.50 to $100. Its impor- 
tance in terms of being well dressed is that 
of a flying trip to Paris. 

Our 3,000 merchants know this. They 
‘maintain pattern departments almost at a 
H loss. They sell patterns in order to sell dress 

goods. 

To the manufacturers of dress materials, 
2,000,000 Monthly Style Books are as 
2,000,000 Architectural Records to the brick 
manufacturer. 

Talk your building materials to 2,000,000 
women in the same pages they are studying 
for building suggestions. 
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The task looked unsur- 
You know how the 
average technical trade journal 
full-page is arranged. They 
gather up a bushel measure of 
bolts and screws and make a bor- 
der of them, then they have a 
cheap half-tone made of their 


tion. 
mountable. 





., Madame, you" 
have time for 
amusement as do 
manyother women, 
if you'll let C.:C. 
Parsons’ Household 
Ammonia make your 
oe: easier. 

leans éveryt 
5 —finest pba 

‘roughest floors. In- 

| CCDa on the kind you = " 


wrinluatnicniareS IN PLAIN BLACK-AND-WHITE 





factory, use thirty-two different 
fonts of type and chuck in a zinc 
reproduction of their letter-head 
for full measure. Only a hand- 
painted cyclone could hope to 
compete with forty pages of this 
stuff. I finally used silhouettes. 
They beat out the mince- pie sort 
of publicity immediately.” 

There are interesting branches 
of the silhouette family, such as 
half-blacks, with meagre detail 
in white. Strong outline figures 
with nothing inside and others 
filled with odd “Ben Days.” 

But the straight out-and-out 
black effect holds unchallenged 
place. Every once in a while an 
advertiser has the courage to use 
the silhouette, and it is then, and 
only then, that the old Grumble- 
box who never thought of it, be- 
cause it was too obvious, holds 
the ad out before him, as he mut- 
ters: “By gracious!—that owns 
the magazine!” 





READING NOTICES HIT BY 
NEW POST-OFFICE ACT. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION ACT 
FORBIDS THE INSERTION OF PAID 
“READERS” UNLESS MARKED 
“ADVERTISEMENT ’—DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS MUST FILE SWORN 
CIRCULATION STATEMENTS WITH 
POSTMASTER GENERAL—LIST OF 
ACTUAL OWNERS MUST_ BE 
PRINTED BY NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES 





All editorial or other reading 
matter which has been paid for, 
or for which payment has been 
promised, must hereafter be plain- 
ly marked “advertisement,” ac- 
cording to a clause in the Post- 
office Appropriation Act which 
was approved on August 24. 
There is a fine of not less than 
fifty nor more than five hundred 
dollars for violations of this pro- 
vision, 

All daily newspapers must make 
a sworn statement of net paid cir- 
culation by October 1. This state- 
ment, covering every day for the 
preceding six months, must be filed 
with the Postmaster General and 
the local Postmaster, and printed 
in the second issue of the news- 
paper following the date named. 
Not only must the circulation be 
filed and published, but also the 
names and addresses of the own- 
ers of the paper, the editor, man- 
aging editor, business manager, 
and the principal stock and bond- 
holders. The latter provision also 
applies to magazines, though they 
are exempt from the necessity of 
filing circulation figures. 

The text of the provisions of 
particular interest to advertisers 
follows: 

That it shall be the duty of the edi 
tor, publisher, business manager, or 
owners of every newspaper, magazine, 
periodical, or other publication to file 
with the Postmaster General and the 
Postmaster at the office at which said 
publication is entered, not later than 
the 1st day of April and the ist day 
of October of each year, on blanks 
furnished by the Post-office Department, 
a sworn statement setting forth the 
names and Post-office addresses of the 
editor and managing editor, publisher, 
business manager, and owners, and in 
addition the stockholders, if the publi- 
cation be owned by a corporation, and 
also the names of known bondhold- 
ers, mortgagees, or other security hold- 
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A Broadway Store 


A’ thousand people pass to 
one that enters. 


Over ninety-nine per cent 
of the street’s circulation 
is waste to that store. 


There’s as much waste for 
the average advertiser in 
the circulation of the aver- 
age magazine. 


And yet advertising pays 
him as it pays the store to 
be on Broadway. 


Consider then how waste- 
less advertising can be 
made to pay. 


Advertising with all of the 
circulation valuable to the 
advertiser. 


It is this wasteless circu- 
lation that the Hill Engi- 
neering Weeklies offer 
manufacturers of machin- 
ery and products used in 
the fields of metal mining, 
engineering construction, 
machinery construction, 
generating and _ transmit- 
ting power, coal mining, 
Each of these papers goes 
straight to its own field— 
wastelessly: 


® 


The Engineering and Mining Journal (1866) 
Devoted to Metal Mining and Metallurgy. Circula- 


tion 10,000, 
Engineering News (1874) 


The Standard Paper of Civil Engineering. 


tion 18,700. 


American Machinist (1877) 


Circula- 


Devoted to the Work of Machinery Construction. 


Circulation 22,750. 
Power (1880) 
Devoted to the 
Power. 
Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal 
Circulation 8,500. 


Generation 
Circulation 30,000. 


and Transmission of 


Mining and Coke Manufacture. 


To Make It Pay 


There are fifteen trained advertising men to analyze your sell- 


ing proposition and prepare a successful campaign. 
No charge for the service. 


Make-It-Pay Department. 
it now—address 


This is the 
Call on 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


505 PEARL STREET 


NEW YORK 
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ers, and also, in the case of daily 
newspapers, there shall be inclided 
in such statements the average number 
of copies of each issue of such publi- 
cation sold or distributed to paid sub- 


scribers during the preceding six 
months. 4 : 
Provided, that the provisions of this 


paragraph shall not apply to religious, 
fraternal, temperance, and scientific or 
other similar publications. 

Provided further, that it shall not be 
necessary to include in such statement 
the names of persons owning less than 
1 per centum of the total amount of 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities. 

A copy of such sworn statement shall 
be published in the second issue of such 
newspaper, magazine, or other publi- 
cation printed next after the filing of 
such statement. Any such publication 
shall be denied the privileges of the 
mail if it shall fail to comply with the 
provisions of this paragraph within ten 
days after notice by registered letter of 
such failure. 

That all editorial or other reading 
matter published in any such news- 
paper, magazine, or periodical for the 
publication of which money or other 
valuable consideration is paid, accepted, 
or promised, shall be plainly marked 
“advertisement.” Any editor or pub- 
lisher printing editorials or other read- 
ing matter for which compensation is 
paid, accepted, or promised, without so 
marking the same, shall, upon  con- 
viction in any court having jurisdiction, 
be fined not less than fifty dollars ($50) 
nor more than five hundred dollars 
($500). 


A representative of PRINTERS’ 
INK tried to get some expression 
of opinion on the new law from 
newspaper publishers in New 
York, and made several calls 
without success. There seems to 
be considerable doubt as to just 
how the law will be interpreted, 
particularly with reference to the 
term “paid subscribers.” As one 
gentleman put it: “We are some- 
what in the position of the man 
whose house is burning down and 
cannot very well express an opin- 
ion until we find out how much of 
it is burnt.” 

The understanding of just what 
is meant by a “paid-subscriber” 
must come pretty soon, however, 
for the Post-office is distributing 
the blanks on which therequired 
information is to be entered, and 
the returns are required to be all 
in by the first of October. 





Judge Hazel, in the Federal Court, 
has appointed receivers for the E. R. 
Thomas Motor Car Company, of Buf- 
falo. It is said that the company has 
assets of $1,700,000 and liabilities of 
$960,000. 


INK 
TWO TRADING PRINCIPLES 


Unless business of the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company slows down very mark- 
edly in the last six months of this 
year the company will do a business this 
fiscal year, which coincides with the 
calendar period of just a fraction over 
$60,000,000. Already the com- 
pany is understood to have crossed the 
600 store mark, contrasting with 558 
at the end of 1911. 

The Woolworth Company makes al- 
most exactly 10 per cent net on its 
gross. . 

The Woolworth Company, like Sears- 
Roebuck, represents a trading principle 
that has found instant popularity with 
the American consuming public. The 
success of these two undertakings to 
date has been one of the most interest- 
ing phenomena of an age much of whose 
thought. is consumed in avoiding the 
ever-present spectre of the increasing 
cost of living.—Boston News Bureau. 





i <2 ed 
MESSAGE TO DALLAS AD LEAGUE 





May I suggest two objects worthy 
of your consideration? Strive to make 
every one of your members a bigger 
man than the job he holds. That Dallas 
convention gave the public an exalted 
opinion of the advertising man both 
as to character and ability. Make good 
on that expectation. 

Then study and work, first last and 
all the time for efficiency. Make it a 
passion to find out how to get the 
most advertising value out of a dollar, 
and how to give the most advertising 
value for a dollar. Do that and the 
size of the appropriation will take care 
of itself and others seeing your good 
works will gladly follow in your foot- 
steps. More advertising will follow 
better advertising as surely as day and 
night follow each other.—Geotge W. 
Coleman, President, A. A. C. of A. 


++ > 
PORTLAND AD CLUB DINES 





The Land and Dairy Products lunch- 
eon of the Portland (Ore.) Ad Club 
was held August 28. President A. G. 
Clark told the diners how he got his 
start in life, and several lively ad- 
dresses wer made by others. O. 
Plummer, Sec.-Treas. of the Portland 
Union Stock Yards Co., was chairman 
of the day. The announcement and 
menu was decorated with sprays of 
dried Oregon grass. 
nO 


CONFIDENCE 
Big cities are recruited from little 
ones; big business from little business; 
hig ideas grow from small ones. The 
trouble with most of us is that we dis- 





trust our own ideas because they are 
our own——and because they seem so 
small.__‘‘Parks’ Piping Parables.” 
| pO 
A paint manufacturer recently re- 
ceived the following letter: “Gentle 


men—Will you please send us some of 
your striped paint. We want just 
enough for one harber pole,’ ’—Southern 
Textile Bulletin, 
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Newspaper Opportunities 
For Farsighted Manufacturers 


Modern business gains impetus by taking ad- 
vantage of opportunities. In these days of keen 


trade activity there is much competition in manu- 
facturing, selling, and advertising—particularly adver- 
tising—not reckoned with in former years. The manu- 
facturer who accomplishes most from his advertising 
appropriation is a student of all these conditions and 
takes advantage of every opportunity offered for the 
promotion of new business that will materially reduce 
the selling cost. Right now the manufacturers of the fol- 
lowing household necessities and trade-marked articles 
of common use would find an almost exclusive audi- 
ence with newspaper readers in the big city markets. 
Household Necessities: shoe polish, stove polish, floor 
finish, wall finish, trademarked brands of mustard, spices, 
raisins, laundry starch, washing blue, cooking starch, food 
products (ketchup, olive oil, mince meat, pickles, package 
ham, bacon), (baked beans, fruits, corn, tomatoes), rugs, 
carpets, fire insurance, etc. 
Men’s Articles: automobile accessories, suspenders, shirts, 
cravats, gloves, life insurance, accident insurance, shaving 
soap, bathroom appliances. 
Women’s Articles: ready-to-wear garments, underwear, 
trademarked silks, woolens, cold cream, talcum powder, 
baby foods, hosiery, trademarked children’s dresses, toilet 
soap, perfumery. 


Isn’t this exclusive bid for patronage with peo- 
ple who consider their home newspaper a daily 
necessity invaluable? In Indianapolis, Mon- 
treal, Philadelphia, or Washington, a single appropria- 
tion in the columns of the leading evening newspaper 
is sufficient to carry your message into a majority of 
English-speaking homes. In addition you will secure 
dealer co-operation and assistance in many ways that 
cannot be obtained through any other method of 
advertising. 

I would like to submit to any manufacturer of the 
above commodities a constructive and economical news- 
paper plan to help you sell more goods. A tryout or 
test.campaign in any of these cities will “prove up” the efficiency 
of newspaper advertising at a small cost. Request for interview 


will receive prompt attention. Dan A. Carroll, Special News- 
paper Representative, Tribune Building, New York. 
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This side of the sign—facing south— meas 





the Theatre ar 
of New Yo 








NEW ELE 


; Ks a destined to be 


This sign is located a 
Broadway and 42nd Street, 
and has hitherto been unavail- 


i able for use in the effective 
y| manner now planned. The 


offer a quadrilateral sign 
space visible from every 
quarter where money- 

s}—>X spending theatre- 
This. goers gather—with 


side is 
visible over 100,000 
ora : as 
Of blocks “circulation 
and Seventh nightly, and 
an 

ve. al nol g y ® 
on 42nd St.— 
it measures 


57 x 100 feet. 
DIAGRAM OF N 


We offer this space— 

in whole or in part—to 

advertisers direct or 
through agents 


A. L. ANDR 
Tel., 7998 Bryant 1465 BROADW 


South Side Sign Space. Taken from Pennsylvania Station, 
comer Seventh Ave, and 33rd St. This space shows up well for several blocks farther South on Sevent! Ave. 
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of the country 


an equally large number of 
shoppers, commuters and 
business people daily. 


We are prepared to make 
without charge — drawings 
and plans for utilizing this 
space to maximum effect. 

The price is far below 

the usual charges. — 
Maintenance and This 


construction will visible 


fora 

be charged at Bw 
up B’way 

cost to us. and Seventh 
Ave. and west 

on 42nd St.— 

it measures 

60 x 100 feet. 


STRUCTURE 


Godair-Wimmer Co., 
owners of the building 
at B’way, Seventh Ave., 
and 42d St., New York 


ivertising Manager 
W YORK CITY 





A view of the tower taken from Broadway, Fifth diem 
and 23rd St. When the new steel extensions are added the South sign will be three times present width. 
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HOW THE “TRIAL OFFER” 
WORKS OUT 





A GENTLE MEANS OF GETTING THE 
PROSPECT TO SELL THE GOODS TO 
HIMSELF-—HOW A TYPEWRITER 
CONCERN TRIED TO GET AWAY 
FROM THE SYSTEM AND COULDN'T 
—LUXURIES DO NOT LEND THEM- 
SELVES READILY TO THIS SYSTEM 
OF EXPLOITATION—ABUSE KILLED 
IT IN THE MOTOR TRUCK INDUS- 
TRY 


By James W. Egbert. 


In a certain adding machine 
salesman’s territory there was a 
small-town, one-man savings bank. 
‘Lhe individual who filled the po- 
sitions of president, treasurer and 
cashier not only had repeatedly 
refused to consider the purchase 
of a machine, but had finally or- 
dered the salesman out of the 
bank. He “wouldn’t let anybody 
tell him how to run his business.” 

The salesman waited until he 
struck that town on a rainy day. 
Then he appeared before the 
doors of the bank, pushing along 
the sidewalk a machine unpro- 
tected save for the customary 
rubber cover and mounted upon 
the regulation gas-pipe stand. It 
was raining hard enough to make 
his advent spectacular. 

Through the front door he 
came, pushing the machine in 
front of him, as though in a des- 
perate hurry to get it out of the 
wet. Once inside he told a plaus- 
ible yarn of “pulling” a trial 
from a man farther down the 
street. The man had used the 
packing-box for kindling wood, 
so he was obliged to take the 
machine unprotected into the 
rain. Couldn’t the banker let 
him leave it in some out-of-the- 
way corner until it cleared up? 
He would surely call for it at the 
first opportunity, so as not to put 
the banker to any inconvenience. 

It would be a hard-hearted man 
who could refuse, so the machine 
was backed into a corner of the 
banking room, and the salesman 
departed. He fought,shy of that 
bank for three months. The ma- 
chine stood and gathered dust un- 
til, one day, the banker struck a 


particularly twisted snag in his 
balance. As long as the machine 
was there, he thought, he might 
as well see if it was of any use. 
The salesman wouldn’t know 
whether he had used it or not. 

So he took the cover off, and 
when the salesman finally ap- 
peared the machine was alongside 
the desk, working overtime, and 
the banker refused to let it go. 

That is the essence of the trial 
system—leaving the prospect in 
the undisturbed possession of the 
goods, letting him try his own 
experiments, do his own demon- 
strating, and draw his own con- 
clusions. In brief it is a method 
of making the customer sell the 
goods to himself. 

The adding machine business is 
built upon the trial system. In- 
deed so important is that phase 
of the business that an adding 
machine company with a little 
more than a hundred thousand 
machines in use has constantly on 
trial between gight and ten thou- 
sand. These machines of course 
are paying the company nothing, 
and are costing the interest on 
the money tied up in them be- 
sides the clerical expense of keep- 
ing track of them. But the com- 
pany finds that it pays, and in fact 
it is the only method of selling 
that particular product which 
does pay. 

The case of the salesman men- 
tioned at the beginning of this 
article was unusual, of course, 
yet it is typical of the extent to 
which the company depends upon 
the trial of the goods to sell them. 
The salesman as a rule does not 
try to sell a machine to a new 
prospect. He finds out what sort 
of a machine the prospect can use 
to best advantage, shows him how 
to operate it, and persuades him 
in any one of a multitude of ways 
to use it for a while. 

That has been found to be the 
one best and cheapest way of 
overcoming the almost universal 
chronic objection to the use of 
the machines, “my business is 
different.” For while it is quite 
possible to convince a man that 
he would like to have an adding 
machine, the expense is so great 
as to make it necessary to go far- 











ther and convince him that he 
can’t get along without it. In 
other words, the trial serves to 
take the device out of the luxury 
class. 

There are plenty of other con- 
cerns who have used the trial sys- 
tem. Some of them continue to 
use it, some have stopped, and it 
has pretty nearly put some others 
out of business. 

The Singer Sewing Machine 
Company claims to have been the 
originator of the trial system, 
some forty or fifty years ago. 
The company obtained its distri- 
bution by farming out territories 
to various individuals, and deliv- 
ering the goods to them on con- 
signment. The “sewing machine 
agent” of history and literature 
grew out of this plan, and he de- 
veloped his own system of leav- 
ing the machine in the house until 
he came ’round that way again. 
It was the only way to convince 
the housewife that the machine 
would really do what he claimed. 

Later on when competition de- 
veloped, and the mail-order 
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houses without heavy canvassing 
expenses began to offer sewing 
machines at greatly reduced 
prices, the trial offer was doubly 
essential to show the housewife 
exactly what she was getting. If 
the local man could get the ma- 
chine into the house with an in- 
stallment offer he had a chance 
to sell it, otherwise the mail order 
house had a strong advantage in 
the matter of price. To-day the 
trial is considered the company’s 
strongest talking point. 

The typewriter people have put 
machines in on trial since the 
very beginning of the industry. 
The trial was a necessity when 
the typewriter was new. But 
more than one company to-day is 
trying to get away from it, be- 
cause the interest on the invest- 
ment in machines which are do- 
ing trial duty is naturally charged 
against selling cost. One type- 
writer concern figures that five 
trials will wipe out the profit on 
one sale, so it is necessary to 
keep down useless trials to a 
minimum. 

















The 


George L.Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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More than one effort has been 
made to cut out the trial alto- 
gether. The Remington people 
do not put out machines on trial 
unless it is certain that the pros- 
pect means business and really 
needs the trial. On their older 
makes of machines they will not 
ordinarily do this unless they are 
sure the sale can be made in no 
other way. It is only in connec- 
tion with the new machine—such 
as those with an adding attach- 
ment, etc—that ‘the customer 
gets a chance offered him. to do 
his work for nothing. 

The Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany started out with a sixty-five- 
dollar machine, and expected that 
the public would fall over itself 
to possess it. It didn’t; in fact 
the public was very sceptical, and 
the trial system had to be inaugu- 
rated to show that a cheap ma- 
chine really would do the work. 

The company employs a corps 
of junior salesmen, whose sole 
duty it is to put machines out on 
trial. They are not allowed to so- 
licit orders or even to demonstrate 
the machines. That procedure is 
necessary because so many stenog- 
raphers are loyal to their favorite 
make of machine that it takes a 
lot of persuasion to land even a 
trial, and the regular salesmen’s 
time is too valuable to spend in 
this preliminary work. 

The tendency of the junior 
salesmen to fatten their batting 
averages by landing a lot of trials 
with absolutely worthless pros- 
pects, led to an experiment to see 
if the trial could not be dispensed 
with altogether. 

Not long ago the Royal com- 
pany put out a new model, and 
the factory announced that only 
twenty-five machines would be 
available for the first month. 
Orders could be taken for future 
delivery, but no machines could 
be left on trial simply because that 
twenty-five represented the sole 
supply for the time being. The 
sales manager felt that the time 
was ripe for a demonstration, and 
he got it for the sales records of 
the men handling the new model 
were fully as good as the records 
of the same men selling an older 
model under the trial system. 
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Then in a month, when the fac- 
tory turned loose on the new 
model, the order went forth to 
sell without trial wherever pos- 
sible. “Don’t put in a trial un- 
less you absolutely must,” said the 
sales manager. But the salesmen 
evidently thought that was a uni- 
versal condition, for the trials 
were just as thick as ever. 

That only goes to show, of 
course, that the trial makes it 
easier for the salesman to sell the 
goods, or the salesman thinks it 
does at any rate. As long as there 
were no machines available, the 
men worked harder to keep up 
their records, but as soon as they 
could they went back to their old 
ways again. 

It is interesting to note that in 
the typewriter business the trial 
system is used in the large cities 
only. It is not in use in the coun- 
try or in the smaller towns, yet 
the country sales easily equal in 
number those in the city. 

Piano concerns are prompt to 
disown any adherence to the trial 
system. But most of them do it, 
just the same, although it is dis- 
guised in one way or another. 
Right now a piano house is ad- 
vertising in the New York news- 
papers that it will not require any 
“down payment” for a month af- 
ter purchase, and there are plenty 
of other disguises for what is in 
reality a trial system. 

The reason why the piano peo- 
ple do not like to own. up frank- 
ly to the system is, of course, the 
second-hand bogy which is much 
more to be feared in the piano 
trade than in connection with pro- 
saic adding machines or typewrit- 
ers. The purchaser of a piano 
wants to be assured that it is as 
far above reproach as Caesar’s 
wife, and the idea that it may 
have been spending short periods 
of time in the homes of other 
folks doesn’t add to its value. 

The piano men can’t afford to 
have it known that they send out 
pianos on trial, not because pi- 
anos represent any more invest- 
ment than adding machines, but 
because a piano is a luxury. We 
don’t want any varnish chipped 
off from what we buy for pleas- 

(Continued on page 32) 








To-day’s 
once a 
month 


and twice as big, beginning with November 





—cutting out the mid-month issue and in- 
augurating the 800-line page instead of 400. 
Greatly increased value to 800,000 sub- 


scribers, with no increase ia cost. 


Advertising Manager 


1 Madison Ave., New York 


CHARLES DORR HOWSE & LITTLE CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston People’s Gas Building, Chicago- 
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ure, though a new coat of varnish 
on the necessity may hide a dozen 
nicks without occasioning any 
protest. The difference is a dif- 
ference of human nature, and the 
man who makes a luxury may 
hesitate before he lets it be known 
that trial offers are generally 
made. 

The difference between the way 
people regard a luxury and a ne- 
cessity is visible in the automo- 
bile field. Every now and again 
we see the ad of a “demonstration 
car” for sale at a low figure, 
but mighty few ‘demonstration 
trucks” are so offered. The pleas- 
ure car is in the class with the 
piano; the purchaser may be sold 
by riding in a car which is also 
used to sell Tom, Dick and Har- 
ry, but when it cames to the act- 
ual acceptance of a car of his 
own, a brand new spic-and-span 
model from the factory is essen- 
tial. Putting out a pleasure car 
on trial would promptly knock 
a substantial percentage off from 
its value. 

The three months’ trial offer as 
operated by Wyckoff, Church & 


Partridge provided for the use 
of a truck in the customer’s own 
service without charge, on condi- 
tion that it be run into the maker’s 
garage once each week for inspec- 


tion. The American Locomotive 
Company, however, quickly found 
that the free trial was too ex- 
pensive, and too widely abused. 
A prospect, by judicious “shop- 
ping around” among a number of 
truck makers, could get his de- 
liveries made without cost for a 
considerable period. So the Alco 
truck in charge of an expert driv- 
er, is sent out into the service 
of a prospective customer only 
upon payment of a rental which 
varies from twelve to twenty-five 
dollars a day according to the 
service rendered and the size of 
the truck. In case the customer 
purchases, two days’ rental is re- 
mitted—never more. A man who 
really means business, the com- 
pany says, will not desire more 
than two days’ demonstration. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the trial offer as discussed here 
is something very different from 
the purchase on installments plan 
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A trial is a means of convinc- 
ing the customer that he want: 
or needs the goods, not that hi 
can afford to pay for them. A 
good many products are sold on 
the installment plan with regard 
to which a trial offer would plain- 
ly be out of the question (bed 
room furniture. for example) 
and some articles which are sent 
out freely on trial are seldom 
if ever sold on the familiar lease 
system of installment payments. 
Sometimes the amount is divided 
into three or four parts and notes 
taken for deferred payments, but 
the notes are pretty well secured 
by something besides the article 
in questier and title does not nec- 
essarily remain with the seller un- 
til the notes are paid. 

Of course, it goes without say- 
ing ‘that a trial offer cannot be 
made on goods which are con- 
sumed in the use of them, such as 
food products, toilet articles, and 
the like. In the case of such 
articles it becomes sampling, 
which has its own peculiarities. 

The more an article gets into 
the luxury class, the more danger- 
ous the trial offer becomes. 

The more difficult it is for the 
customer to understand the ap- 
plication of the goods to his own 
needs, the greater the necessity 
for the trial. 

A question which must be an- 
swered by every manufacturer 
who considers a trial offer is this: 
Will the expense of the trial (in- 
terest on the investment plus de- 
preciation plus clerical labor of 
keeping track of trials) be as 
great or greater than the cost of 
the added time the salesmen would 
spend to sell the goods without 
a trial? In other words, without 
the trial system the salesmen will 
sell fewer goods per day (unless 
they work a whole lot faster and 
harder, which isn’t likely), but 
the cost of the trial system must 
be added to the selling cost of 
the greater amount sold with its 
help. 

The adding machine cannot 
profitably be sold without a trial. 
Typewriters can be, but it is 
mighty hard to get people to do 
it, as the Royal company found 
out. 
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PLAYING UP THE TRADE- 
MARK 


HOW NUMEROUS MANUFACTURERS 
OBTAIN THE MAXIMUM DISPLAY 
FOR THEIR IDENTIFICATION MARKS 
AND AT THE SAME TIME AVOID 
INTRUDING UPON THE USEFUL- 
NESS AND APPEARANCE OF THE 
PRODUCT—-KEEPING THE TRADE- 
MARK PARAMOUNT RIGHT TO THE 
POINT WHERE CONSUMPTION OF 
THE GOODS ACTUALLY COMMENCES 


By Waldon Faweett. 


To comply with United States 
statutes and Patent Office rules 
as to the mode in which registered 
trade-marks are applied and af- 
fixed to goods, and, at the same 
time to secure the most conven- 
ient and effective display of the 
insignia of identification is a 
problem which confronts every 
manufacturer who makes use of 
trade-marks, and frequently 
proves more or less perplexing. 
The importance of this phase of 
the question has, if anything, been 
increased by latter-day realization 
of the tremendous advertising 
value of a striking and significant 
trade-mark, quite aside from its 
function as a means of identifica- 
tion for a widely advertised prod- 
uct and a check on substitution. 

It has come to be realized that 
certain _ trade-marks are char- 
acterized by what may perhaps 
be called creative advertising 
force. Unique and startling de- 
signs that instinctively impress 
the casual passerby and coined 
words so ingenious as to arouse 
curiosity are examples of this. 
The record made by Uneeda in 
its early days and a host of others 
bear out this theory. Such trade- 
marks with a “punch” will kindle 
a certain amount of interest and 
curiosity even though they be not 
hacked up by other advertising. 
Or, resting passively on the re- 
tailer’s shelves, they reach out,— 
an insistent interrogation point,— 
to the possible customer who has 
not yet been brought under the 
influence of display advertising in 
the regular channels. But if a 
trade-mark is to be thus auto- 
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matically drafted, on occasion, as 
a missionary of trade, it goes 
without saying that it is impor- 
tant that said trade-mark be ef- 
fectively displayed. Indeed, it is 
conceivable that in the case of 
some lines of goods the placing 
of the trade-mark is of quite as 
much importance as the character 
of trade-mark selected. 

Yet the United States statutes 
make few definite stipulations on 
this score beyond the requirement 
that an applicant in order to ob- 
tain registration of a trade-mark 
must file, with his application, at 
the U. S. Patent Office “a state- 
ment of the mode in which the 
same (trade-mark) is applied and 
affixed to goods.” Taking a cue, 
possibly, from the implied liber- 
ality of the statutes in this point, 
the practice of the Trade-Mark 
Division of the U. S. Patent Of- 
fice allows considerable latitude 
as to the manner of affixing and 
displaying trade-marks. Not only 
are there no burdensome restric- 
tions as to the material to be em- 
ployed in making a_ trade-mark 
representation or the means of 
attaching it to or impressing it 
upon the goods, but there are no 
limitations as to the size and 
shape of the trade-marks. 

Nevertheless for all the Jeni- 
ency manifested there are cer- 
tain written or unwritten rules at 
the Trade-Mark Division which 
sometimes result in prohibition 
when least expected. For instance 
it is the general practice of the 
office that a trade-mark in its re- 
lation to the trade-marked arti- 
cle should be with it but not of 
it. That is, the trade-mark may 
be as intimately identified as you 
please with the goods concerned, 
but it should not be an integral 
part of such goods—a constituent, 
if you will. To illustrate how 
fine a line may be drawn in such 
decisions it may be cited that the 
trade-marks which appear as 
water-marks in paper are account- 
ed acceptable and indeed ideal, 
they having no function in the 
utilization of paper as such. But, 
on the other hand, a manufac- 
turer who sought to weave in his 
trade-mark as a part of the fun- 
damental design of cloth or other 
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material would be likely to en- 
counter objection to the plan at 
the Patent Office. 

In these days when the adver- 
tising value of the package is 
coming to be so highly esteemed, 
it behooves the manufacturer to 
bear in mind that a trade-mirk 
must be merely an _ identifying 
mark and may not be a bottle 
package, box, carton or other con- 
tainer. Lack of knowledge on 
this point has brought disappoint- 
ment to a number of manufac 
turers who had evolved origi: i 
trade-mark schemes. For in- 
stance there was the refusal to 
register a drum-shaped box as a 
trade-mark for “Drum Collars.” 
A seed grower was denied regis- 
tration for a red bag as a trade- 
mark, and a similar veto was the 
fate of a fountain pen manuf: \C- 
turer who sought to have regis- 
tered as a trade-mark the red 
feed bar of his pen—a distinctive 
feature that was not only a new 
invention but in appearance con- 
trasted sharply with the pen's 
black reservoir of hard rubber. 

Candy boxes and flour barrels 
are other containers which would 
have claimed trade-mark distinc- 
tion had the officials been will- 
ing. Indeed if the bars were 
let down in this respect we might 
expect a flood of novel and 
unique containers and receptacles, 
evolved by manufacturers eager 
to kill two birds with one stone 
and get all the advertising pres- 
tige of the trade-mark and the 
package at one swoop. A notable 
case that involved the objections 
outlined in the two preceding par- 
agraphs was that of the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company which 
failed in an effort to secure regis- 
tration of the face-plate of its 
machine. 

But for all that the Patent Of- 
fice officials put a ban on some 
trade-mark display schemes that 
would be simply fine from an ad- 
vertising standpoint, although 
they are in the main pretty lenient 
as to methods of affixing trade- 
marks. Some manufacturers have 
resorted to very ingenious ex- 
pedients. As a matter of fact. 
the character of some manufac 


tured articles is such that a fertile 
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tion upon the advertiser, but 
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of business stationery and offi- 
cial title of the wniter. 
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brain is required to find a place 
on the product where the trade- 
mark will be in plain sight and 
yet will not detract from the ap- 
pearance of the goods or inter- 
fere with the handling of the 
product. This applies to stat- 
uettes, bronzes and all other art 
works or near-art works that are 
trade-marked. Everybody recalls 
how, in the case of the familiar 
figure of Billiken, the difficulty 
was met by imbedding a metal 
plate bearing the trade-mark in 
the bottom of the figure—a posi- 
tion where it was unobtrusive, but 
where it could not escape notice 
if a person made a close examina- 
tion of the object. 

Mention has already been made 
of water-marks in papers and on 
a par with this for effectiveness 
and permanency is the scheme 
of having a trade-mark “blown 
in” a glass bottle. Many china 
manufacturers have a trade-mark 
stamped on china when it is dec- 
orated and then glazed over, thus 
preventing that loss or mutilation 
of trade-marks which is common 
when these certificates of genuine- 
ness are merely in the form of 
paper labels pasted on each piece 
of china. In the wine and liquor 
trade, where substitution by means 
of the refilling of the bottle is 
something of a bugbear, some 
firms have had recourse to the 
protective feature of the trade- 
mark by either imprinting the in- 
signia on the corks or attaching a 
trade-mark label to the bottom of 
the cork in such manner that it is 
detached when the cork is drawn. 
Mineral water firms have em- 
ployed these same measures, and 
in the case of “Poland Spring 
Water” and other widely-adver- 
tised waters the protective func- 
tion of the cork is supplemented 
by a paper seal which the pur- 
chaser is warned to require shall 
be unbroken. 

The manufacturers of. silk, 
cloth, etc, and of ready-made 
garments have had some hard 
nuts to crack in discovering the 
most advantageous methods of 
affixing trade-marks. The gar- 
ment manufacturers have, most 
of them, seemingly, been of one 
opinien, it being the prevailing 
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practice to sew a printed or 
woven label in a convenient place 
in each garment, as, for example, 
on the waistband of a skirt or 
petticoat. However, some of the 
manufacturers in this field have 
followed the plan of stamping a 
trade-mark directly on the inside 
surface of the material of the 
garment—a process similar to that 
followed by many corset manu- 
facturers. 

The manufacturers of goods 
sold by the piece or by the yard 
have displayed far more origi- 
nality in affixing trade-marks. 
Some makers of goods, only one 
side of which is to be exposed to 
public gaze, after the goods is 
made up into a garment, boldly 
stamp the trade-mark on every 
yard of the reverse surface. 
Priestley’s cravenetted cloth is an 
example that comes to mind, but, 
of course, such a plan is imprac- 
ticable in the case of many classes 
of goods with double surface. 
Some of the most ingenious 
schemes have had recourse to the 
selvage as a surface for the trade- 
mark inscription which must 
needs, of course, be repeated with 
every yard. Stamped or stenciled 
marks are the most familiar of 
these selvage labels, but in some 
instances the trade-mark has been 
ingeniously woven into this mar- 
ginal space. Even more resource- 
ful have been the manufacturers 
of “Aurora” portieres and hang- 
ings, who have hit on a scheme 
for weaving the trade-mark name 
in the fabric near the end of 
each piece and have been able to 
so blend the mark that it is in- 
conspicuous, though in plain sight. 
Perforations afford an effective 
medium for trade-mark inscrip- 
tion where they can be employed. 
A case in point is that of the 
“Brenlin” window shades, where 
the mark is cut in tiny letters in 
every yard of the fabric. 

Of all the examples of trade- 
mark display there is: probably 
none more worthy of praise than 
that afforded by “Rub-Dry” wash 
cloths, because of the clever wa) 
in which a novelty has_ been 
evolved and made to serve a 
double purpose. In the case ot 
these wash cloths the trade-mark 
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is afixed in the form of a tab, 
by which the cloth can be hung 
on nail or hook in order to allow 
it to dry. Such a tab is a dis- 
tinct convenience and a welcome 
addition to the wash cloth, al- 
though most people do not seem 
to have realized it before. And 
the Rub-Dry people, not content 
with killing two birds with one 
stone, have gone one better and 
utilized the reverse of this trade- 
mark tab in order to advertise the 
kindred product, Rub-Dry towels. 
Tags and tabs form, indeed, one 
of the standard mediums of trade- 
mark announcement. To what 
lengths this program may be car- 
ried is attested by the practice 
of the feather company that han- 
dles “London Plumes” and which 
attaches a small celluloid label to 
the inside of the stem of each 
plume, 

Generally speaking, the more 
intimately and the more conspicu- 
ously a trade-mark is affixed to 
a product the greater is the ad- 
vertising value of the mark in 
that connection. To be sure, 
there are many manufacturers 
who, unfortunately, from the very 
nature of things, cannot affix a 
trade-mark directly to the prod- 
uct. The makers of food prod- 
ucts are usually in this class. 
Under such circumstances the 
aim of the shrewd manufacturer 
is to so place the trade-mark that 
it will not be obliterated until 
consumption of the product actu- 
ally commences. Wonders have 
been accomplished in this direc- 
tion by purveyors of hams, print 
butter, crackers, such as the Ed- 
ucators, and other eatables where 
a trade-mark name is stamped, 
embossed or impressed directly on 
the product. The-next best thing 
is a container so convenient or 
attractive that it is given a place 
on the dinner table, as, for ex- 
ample, certain styles of catsup 
bottles, cheese jars, etc. 

To go to the other extreme, we 
find some manufacturers who are 
all but compelled by circum- 
stances to so place trade-marks 
that their advertising message 
will be read not only by the pur- 
chaser, but by he who runs. The 
shining example is afforded by 
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Here are a few more extracts from 


| that report: 


“El Paso has a big city look, a big 


| city atmosphere, a big city activity, an 


this idea is not dissipated but rather 


| accentuated and emphasized by a more 


intimate knowledge of its business life 
and institutions. It is a_ hustling, 
bustling city, but every building and 
all public improvements are of a char- 
acter of permanency far above the 
average.” 

“Each line of trade seems to have an 
unusual number of high grade stores 
for a city of the population of El Paso 
and these stores all seem to be doing 
a business, > judging from the line 
of goods carried and from my investi- 
gation in that direction is far above the 
average. The popular demand seems to 
be for the higher grade of goods in all 
lines and the merchants were prepared 
to supply the demand.” 

“A noticeable thing in the business 
sections is the absence- of cheap sides 
of streets. There are no ramshackle 
buildings; and from appearances and 
the location of the larger business es- 
tablishments, no concentration in spots, 
or along certain Streets, at the expense 
of others.” 

“My idea previous to my visit to E] 
Paso that the city suffered by reason 
of its proximity to the Mexican border, 
was entirely dissipated before I had 
been there many houes. Instead of be- 
ing an objection and an argument 
against the city as a business place its 
location at the great gateway to Mexico 
is a magnificent asset. I am of the 
opinion that within our own time, prob- 
ably within a very few years, El Paso 
will rank in population and size with any 
other city in Texas or the Southwest 
and will outrank all of the others in 
commercial importance. That it is the 
largest city within a radius of 500 
miles is not so important as the fact 
that nearly all of this territory is tribu- 
tary, commercially, to El Paso, and for 
natural physical reasons is likely to 
continue so for all time.” 

“The newspaper situation in El Paso 
is simplicity itself. THe Heratp leads 
the field with surely two and one-half 
times, probably three times, the circu- 
lation of its only daily contemporary. 
The difference in circulation is illus- 
trative of the difference in every other 


way. 
EL PASO HERALD 


is a great newspaper and thoroughly 
characteristic of its wonderful city.” 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advoreins Representatives 
Bnew deh New York; Tribune 
hicago; _ Chemical 

Idg., St. Louis. 
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the makers of rubber goods and 
particularly the manufacturers of 
automobile tires. The light of 
the latter simply cannot be 
hidden under a bushel. The 
maximum of publicity is also 
afforded by the position of the 
trade-mark labels on the disc 
talking machine records of the 
Victor and Columbia companies. 
The figure of the quizzical dog 
and the double musical notes—an- 
other splendid trade-mark— iden- 
tify these respective products at 
a glance and without the neces- 
sity of reference to the accom- 
panying printed matter. 
Undoubtedly the responsibili- 
ties of trade-mark display sit 
most lightly on the shoulders of 
him whose trade-mark is the 
name of his product. No manu- 
facturer who has the wisdom to 
trade-mark would put out an 
anonymous nroduct, and if a name 
or title that has been registered 
as a trade-mark appears in any 
form in any location the require- 
ments of the law and the con- 
ditions of advertising prestige 
have alike been satisfied. As ex- 
amples of products the very 
names of which are synomonous 
with trade-mark display there 
may be suggested “Kodak,” “Cel- 
luloid,” “Vaseline,” ‘“Listerene,” 
the trade- marked names of vari- 
ous pianos, “Dioxogen.” “Coca 
Cola,” “Sapolio,” etc. It is im- 
portant, however, that even in the 
case of a trade-mark name that 
has become a household word the 
line “Registered in U. S. Patent 
Office,’ or an abbreviation of 
same, shall always appear in con- 
junction with the mark. If this 
registration notice be missing the 
law provides that the owner can- 
not recover any damages in a suit 
for infringement, except on proof 
that the defendant was duly noti- 
fied of infringement and contin- 
ued the same after such notice. 
The law further stipulates that 
if by any reason of the size or 
character of the trade-mark, or 
because of the manner in which 
it is attached to the goods, the 
registration notice cannot be 
given in conjunction, it must be 
affixed in the form of a label to 
the package or receptacle contain- 
ing the trade-marked article. 
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STOCK INTEREST AS SPUR 
TO SALESMEN 


PROMINENT ADVERTISERS COMMEN)) 
PRINCIPLE EMBODIED IN POLICY 0) 
GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO} 
PANY, DESCRIBED IN “PRINTERS 
INK” LAST WEEK—VARIOUS As- 
PECTS 


“T have always believed,” sa) 
Hugh Chalmers, president of th 
Chalmers Motor Company, “thi: 
one of the surest ways to build uy 
a strong organization is by giviny 
some of the employees, wii 
helped to make the business a su: 
cess, an opportunity to becom 
stockholders. It is my observa 
tion that it is impossible for men 
to feel as deeply interested in 
someone else’s business as they do 
in their own. As soon as a man 
becomes part owner of a business 
through holding some of the 
stock of the company, the business 


becomes his business. He has that 
1 


feeling that whatever he does he 
does for himself primarily rather 


than for someone else. 

“T can see no reason why this 
principle would not work out in a 
sales force as well as I have seen 
it work out on a smaller scale ‘n 
the executive side of the various 
organizations which have come 
under my observation.” 

Mr. Chalmers had been asked to 
give his opinion in respect to the 
value of the theory that “taking 
house salesmen and other em- 
ployees into partnership” is an evi- 
dence of profit-making efficiency 
or scientific management. The 
principle, if it be one, was illus 
trated last week in Printers’ Ink 
out of the experience of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, 
which has incorporated that prin 
picle into its practice and has 
shown a really remarkable devel- 
opment. 

The example was one of stiffi- 
cient novelty when applied to the 
selling end of business to deserve 
serious attention. Under the name 
of profit-sharing and as a device 
at the factory end to allay labor 
unrest, prevent strikes and mal« 
permanent jobs more attractive, 
the plan has undergone a good 
deal of discussion. Various Eng- 
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AND NOW YOU HAVE 
The Birmingham 
Sunday News 


THE GREAT SOUTH’S 
NEWEST PAPER 








Beginning with Sunday, September 22d, The Birmingham News 
will publish a Sunday edition, which, for size, completeness, thor- 
oughness of preparation, variety of interest and volume of circula- 
tion, will be one of the greatest in the entire Southern field. 

The Birmingham News’ local and Alabama and general news 
service, already the most complete in the State, will be augmented 
by the full and complete leased wire services of the International 
(Hearst) News Service, the United Press and The New York Sun, 
aggregating over 50,000 words. 

The special features of The Sunday News will be double the 
features now published by any Alabama newspaper and include The 
New York Sunday American’s four-page Comic Supplement and 
twelve-page Magazine Supplement, two pages of National Sports, 
one page of Foreign Cable Features of the International News 
Service and the New York Sun’s Fashion and Woman’s Pages. 
To this will be added many distinctively local and Southern special 
and news features. Circulation First Issue guaranteed to exceed 30 000. 


Positively 2 5 00 Circulation 
Guaranteed 9 Each Sunday 
The advertising rates of The Birmingham Evening News will, 
for the present, apply to the Sunday Edition, under existing con- 
tracts. As The Birmingham News sets the pace in Alabama for 
the daily papers, so will the Sunday News set the pace and dom- 
inate the Sunday field. 
No Alabama list will be complete without adding to the new 
paper—the Sunday edition of 


The Birmingham News 


VICTOR H. HANSON, Publisher 
KENDALL B. CRESSEY ALBERT HANSON 
Advertising Manager Foreign Representative 
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lish and Continental manufactur- 
ers have made use of it with vary- 
ing degrees of success. It is being 
tried with undetermined results in 
some few establishments in this 
country,- notably the Steel Trust 
mills. It has long been, of course, 
accepted in theory by such men as 
Andrew ‘Carnegie and many 
others, who have picked out the 
brightest of their employees, put 
them in ,high places, made them 
sharers of their profits and so 
built up their own fortunes 
through the greater power devel- 
oped by the stimulation of ambi- 
tion. And George W. Perkins, 
late partner of Pierpont Morgan, 
himself an illustration of the prin- 
ciples, is its most prominent and 
persistent advocate as being a 
sure solvent for most of our in- 
dustrial and social ills. 

Does it apply to salesmen as 
well as shop-operatives? Is their 
loyalty as important as that of 
machinists? Have they any un- 
touched resources of ambition and 
industry that salary, commission 
and hope of advancement do not 
now open up? 

Mr. Chalmers’ opinion is that it 
does apply to salesmen, as well as 
others, and for the same reasons. 
It is better for the house to have 
all its people looking and pulling 
the same way. 

With this opinion the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company, makers of 
“Gold Medal Flour,” agrees. 

“We believe without question,” 
says Samuel Bell, Jr., of the com- 
pany, “that this policy applied to 
the tried and true associates in a 
business organization cannot fail 
to be productive of great results, 
increasing the prosperity of the 
business for all owners, large and 
small.” 

PRINTERS INK has_ referred 
more than once to ownership of 
stock in Swift & Co. by its em- 
ployees, but the participation of 
the salesmen has never been em- 
phasized. 

Arthur D. White, advertising 
manager, Says: 

“On August 1, 1912, over 18,000 
persons were stockholders in 
Swift & Co.; of this number over 
3,500 were employees of the com- 
pany. 


“Executives and some of the de- 
partment heads from time to time 
increase their holdings by buying 
stock outright, but the majority of 
this number of employee stock- 
holders have acquired their hold- 
ings on the Employees’ Stock In- 
vestment plan, established by Mr. 
Louis F. Swift, president of the 
company, which permitted the pur- 
chase of stock at par with a cash 
payment of ten per cent., the stock 
paying a dividend to the pur- 
chaser from date of purchase at 
the rate of seven per cent., and 
interest charged the employee on 
the unpaid portion of his subscrip- 
tion at six per cent. 

“Payments were received in any 
amount at any time and interest 
immediately stopped on the date 
payments were so made. By this 
system continuous saving toward 
payment for the stock was en- 
couraged, instead of only accept- 
ing payments at maturity of the 
note. 

“All classes of employees took 
advantage of this offer, teamsters, 
butchers, packing-house em- 
ployees, plant foremen, restaurant 
waitresses, clerks, stenographers, 
department heads, branch house 
salesmen and managers, car route 
salesmen, city salesmen,—in fact 
every division of the business is 
represented in this aggregation of 
stockholders. 

“We consider that aside from 
the advantage of inculcating the 
principle of systematic saving, an 
advantage is gained for the busi- 
ness in having employees as 
stockholders. It is human nature 
to guard one’s own personal in- 
terests more carefully than any- 
thing else and not only the pro- 
tection of the investment but the 
profit-earning possibilities are 
usually uppermost in the minds of 
employees having their personal 
funds invested in the stock of the 
company in whose work they are 
employed. There is a_ certaia 
pride and feeling of responsibil- 
ity in the acquisition of stock and 
ambition leads to getting it paid 
for. 

“After the first experiment of 
this kind the directors and offi- 
cers were so well pleased with the 
co-operation on the part of em- 
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ployees that the offer was renewed 
when the capital stock was again 
increased.” 

— of the most interesting 

slants of opinion is given by a 
very prominent executive, who 
says, in speaking of the plan of 
giving salesmen an opportunity to 
become interested in business: 

“Personaliy I believe in it when 
conditions are such that it can be 
worked. I would not care to be 
quoted on the subject, however, 
for the reason that our company 
has never done anything of the 
kind and anything I might say 
might appear to be a criticism of 
our own methods. This would be 
so in spite of the fact that in a 
large corporation like ours, where 
anybody can become interested in 
the business by simply going out 
into the market and buying stock 
and could just as easily become 
free of financial interest in the 
business by going into the same 
market and selling it, stock inter- 
est means nothing. 

“The only kind of business 
where an opportunity to secure a 
share of the stock would be an ad- 
vantage or a special object is a 
close corporation or partnership 
where the ownership of stock car- 
ries with it necessarily a certain 
ammount of authority or influence. 
In a company like ours a salesman 
might own more stock than his 
sales manager and yet have abso- 
lutely no more influence in the 
conduct of the business than a fel- 
low salesman who owns none.” 

These opinions are not neces- 
sarily conclusive, but they cer- 
tainly increase the presumption in 
favor of an engaging theory. It 
would simplify matters a good 
deal for the manufacturer to know 
that “making partners” of his 
salesmen—in however limited a 
way—would increase their selling 
efficiency, 

ee es 


SUGGEST COLEMAN FOR 
GOVERNOR 


“Why not George W. Coleman for 
governor of Massachusetts?” two Bos- 
ton papers are asking. The president 
of the A. A. C. A, was a delegate to 
the Republican convention in Chicago 
as a Roosevelt delegate. 

















the 
Women. 


The women 
who read The 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 

are not merely 
any women; 
they are 

the women who 
read The 
Woman’s Home 
Companion. 
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HOW TO GIVE AWAY TWO 
MILLION DOLLARS 





A LEAF OUT OF THE BOOK OF A 
CHICAGO PHILANTHROPIST — SO 
EASY ANYBODY CAN DO IT—AN 
ADVENTURE IN FOLLOW-UP WHICH 
GREW OUT OF THE SUCKER LIST 


By John P. Wilder. 

Out of Chicago comes word of 
a philanthropist who puts a cer- 
tain gentleman prominent in the 
steel trade quite in the shade. Mr. 
Carnegie had best look to his 
laurels, for no matter how many 
millions he gives away, Brother 
Goldenberg can go him several 
millions better. There is abso- 
lutely no limit to Goldenberg’s 
resources, while Mr. Carnegie 
would be broke in a day or two 
if he tried to plunge at the same 
rate. Two million at a crack is 
Goldenberg’s style. 

Gentle reader, would you like 
to know how to give away two 
million dollars? If so, read on, 
for the secret is out, and the 
recipe is printed fair in imitation 
typewriting on Goldenberg’s let- 
terhead No. 46B 

Brother Goldenberg, you must 
know, is the proprietor of a pub- 
lishing house, a skin soap, a ho- 
siery mill, a booze cure, and a 
complete set of toilet goods. He 
probably will be proprietor of 
several other things by the time 
this is in type, for whenever he 
thinks of something else he would 
like to be proprietor of he orders 
a new letterhead and he is it. All 
you need to be Goldenberg’s kind 
of a proprietor is one roll-top 
desk, one typewriter, with ribbon 
to match the process letter com- 
pany’s ink, typewriter table, and 
a cabinet in which to file the let- 
terheads so they won’t get mixed. 
You can run the outfit in a barn 
if necessary, but it looks better to 
put a Dearborn street address on 
the letterheads. So Goldenberg 
goes to the extra expense of a 
room in an office building. It is 
a mere frill, however, and the 
student who is learning how to 
give away two million dollars can 
follow it or not as he chooses. 
It is just as easy to give away 
the money in a barn as it is on 
Dearborn streei. 
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Wait! One of the most im- 
portant articles has been forgot- 
ten! You can’t possibly give away 
two million dollars without a 
sucker list. It is of more funda- 
mental importance than the roll- 
top desk. The typewriter ribbon 
may not match, but if the sucker 
list fails—Good Night! You can 
do business on the bottom of a 
nail keg so long as you are in 
touch with the sources whence 
flow “names and addresses of 
medical and mail-order inquirics, 
taken from _ original letters.” 
Sometimes you can buy the origi- 
nal letters themselves, if you are 
fussy, and then after you ire 
through with them you can sell 
them to other philanthropists. 
When you are giving away mil- 
lions these little things count. 

So we must add to the, outfit 
a collection of the periodicals and 
pamphlets in which lists are of- 
fered for sale from ten cents 
a name down, according to ripe- 
ness, 

Now, I do not claim the slight- 
est originality in connection with 
this plan, in fact I should never 
have gotten onto the true inward- 
ness of it but for a series of 
fortuitous circumstances. Gold- 
enberg bought my name once for 
the publishing house, once for the 
skin soap, again for the knitting 
mill, etc., etc. If I had the money 
that has been spent for my name 
—as booze fighter, cigarette fiend, 
consumptive, fat man, thin man, 
mail-order boob and so on—I 
would buy me a new automobile. 
Goldenberg himself would supply 
at least a gallon of gasoline, for 
he has bought my name no less 
than six times, to say nothing of 
the postage he has spent to in- 
form me of his altruism. 

Of course, you understand that 
Goldenberg’s dallying with the 
sucker list is for the purpose of 
getting the guileless to buy 
“agents’ outfits’ in order to 
“make big money” selling the 
books, or the skin soap, or the 
hosiery, or the many other things 
Goldenberg is proprietor of. The 
size of the “outfit” depends upon 


which catalogue of suckers your 


name was listed in. The book 
outfit is ten dollars, while the 
skin soap is quoted at fifty cents. 
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“There is asserting itself an Enlightened 
Selfishness BORN OUT OF A REAL- 
IZATION THAT THE WELFARE 








OF AN INDUSTRY IS DEPEND-’ 





ENT UPON THE WELFARE OF 
ALL ENGAGED IN IT.” 


Georce W. Perkins, in N. Y. Times, Aug. 25th. 








If Mr. Perkins is correct in his diagnosis of the changing attitude 
that Manufacturers assume toward the Retailer (who is the vital 
factor in distribution of goods) then what follows should be care- 
fully considered by every “Food Product” Manufacturer. 

—For Mr. Perkins’ thought is the basic principle behind the 
otfer now beimg made by “Woman’s World” to interest Manufac- 
turers in raising the standard of Retailers in Grocery Product 
lines. . 














—To make these Retailers better merchants, broad gauge instead . 


of narrow gauge, through mixing with their fellows at Trade 
Conventions. 

—To let them learn the ways and methods of other Retailers 
in other Cities. 

—And at the last afford them the opportunity of a trip to the 
San Francisco Panama Exposition —a liberal education in itself. 

The method of accomplishing these results is practical, not 
theoretical. It bears the approval of men Nationally known to 
Manufacturers and Retailers alike. 

And last but not least the Retailers themselves are coming for- 
ward in frank and open approval of the plan. 

It is the uninformed Retailer who is the stumbling block in the 
sale of Manufacturer-trade-marked, nationally advertised goods. 

To further the movement the Woman’s World Publishing Com- 
pany is offering its services as a Clearing House in conjunction 
with a plan best calculated to promote 

BETTER MERCHANDISING METHODS ON THE PART 
OF THE RETAILER and GREATER SALES ON THE PART 
OF THOSE MANUFACTURERS WITH WHOM THE RE- 
TAILER WILL BE CO-OPERATING BECAUSE THEIR IN- 
TERESTS ARE MUTUAL. 

Full printed particulars will be sent any Manufacturer upon 
request. 


WOMAN’S WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


107 SOUTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Medium With 
No 
Waste 
Circulation 





is found in direct adver- 
tising by attractive blot- 
ters. 

They are useful, al- 
ways in sight—a constant 
reminder of your product. 


You can reproduce 
your product in actual 
colors on 


“Royal Worcester” 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Enameled Blotting 


in 200 screen half-tone if 
desired and have twenty- 
two combinations of col- 
ors to select from. 

Royal Worcester stock 
never curls or warps— 
our exclusive process of 
manufacture prevents 
this. 

We only supply the 
blotting paper. Tell your 
printer you must have— 


“Royal Worcester” 


Write Today for names 
of dealers near you and 
for samples and prices. 


Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Co. 
Richmond Virginia 
Largest manufacturers of blotting 


paper in the world—because we 
make the best. 
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Goldenberg throws in with the 
“outfit” an offer to employ you 
permanently at twenty dollars per 
week after you have fulfilled cer- 
tain close-to-impossible condi- 
tions, 

But all of that is incidental to 
the giving away of the two mil- 
lion dollars, at which point w: 
have now arrived. Goldenberg’s 
system is simplicity itself. Any- 
body can do it. A child can op- 
erate it. We will let the author 
of the system describe it in his 
own words: 


Dear Friend:— 

A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. DO 
YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY: 
BELIEVING YOU TO BE JUST 
THE PERSON FOR A SPLENDID 
OPENING THAT WE HAVE AND 
THAT OFFERS A TRULY GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY —--WE COME TO 
YOU FIRST. 

We are the owners of two new 
factories, making high-grade goods 
being now first placed upon the market 
We want at once two million cus 
tomers. How shall we obtain the two 
million customers? Shall we _ spend 
two million dollars in newspaper ad- 
vertising? We want the goods not 
only talked about, but tried and THE 
GOODS WILL BE TALKED ABOUT! 
Instead of giving money to the news 
papers for advertising we have de- 
cided to GIVE TWO MILLION TO 
THE PEOPLE! Give the people the 
benefits! Accordingly we will give 
away the two million samples to peo- 
ple who are interested, in all parts of 
the country, and let them tell their 
friends and neighbors about them, as 
they naturally will tell about what 
pleases them. And here is the op- 
portunity for you. 


Isn’t it easy? Instead of giving 
the money to the newspapers, give 
it to the people. Lest there be any 
lack of understanding on the sub- 
ject, I might add that Goldenberg 
goes on to offer to let me “dis- 
tribute the soap to the people a/ 
half the regular retail price.’ But 
he doesn’t say anything about 
half-pricing the agent’s outfit. 

ae 


NEW AGRICULTURAL PAPER 





Southern Farming is the title of the 
new weekly farm paper issued by the 
Orange Judd Company. It represents 
a consolidation of the Southern circula- 
tions of American Agriculturist and 
Orange Judd Farmer, and the first num- 
ber will be issued September 7 from 
Atlanta, Ga. L. A. Niven is editor and 


William F. Parkhurst advertising man- 
ager. 
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IS THE COUPON PASSE? 


A RECENT ALLEGATION THAT IT HAS 
SEEN ITS BEST DAYS NOT BORNE 
OUT—NOT WISE TO OVERLOAD THE 
COUPON—WHY THE HOUSEWIFE 
IS CHARY OF THE COUPON HANDED 
IN THROUGH THE DEALER—EX- 


AMPLES OF RECENT 
STRENGTH OF COUPON ADS 


PULLING 





Every once in a while somebody 
in the advertising business has a 
suspicion that as a copy feature 
the coupon idea is played out. 

It was only a few weeks ago 
that a food manufacturer told 
PRINTERS’ INK that a coupon 
sampling campaign planned by 
him to introduce a new food had 
failed, so far as the sampling or 
coupon was concerned and _ that 
he thought this failure was due 
to the possible fact that the cou- 
pon had been overdone, and thus 
had lost its vitality—that the pub- 
lic would not react to it as it did 
a while back. 

Printers’ INK’s view was that 
the hitch in the campaign was 
probably not so much due to the 
weakness of the coupon idea as 
to the size of the load that was 
put upon it. The manufacturer 
aimed to introduce the new prod- 
uct by hitching it on to an old 
one—a sound enough scheme in 
itseli—by asking the housewife to 
take the coupon to her dealer and 
get a package of the new product 
free with the purchase of one 
package of the old product. 

There were two bad features to 
this plan. One of them was in 
trying to get the woman of the 
house to carry coupons to .her 
grocer. As a rule she does ‘not 
like to do it and many campaigns 
based on this plan have failed. 
One very large national adver- 
tiser in the gtocery line has with- 
in the past year received a severe 
set-back on account of this fail- 
ure to appreciate the psychologi- 
cal fact that the same woman who 
will collect every kind of a cou- 
pon to send off to a distant house 
will not do the same thing if she 
has to cash in on them through 
her own grocer. The reason ob- 
viously is that she feels that it is 
a comparatively trifling thing or 
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MUNSEY 





ON YS in our 

NATIONAL LIFE. 

by Mr. Munsey 

pipes od ARTICLES 
ind GOOD FICTION 


SEPTEMBER 


hoe: 15 CENTS Ss 


UNSEY’S 
method of 
selling 

magazines appeals to 
the experienced 
advertiser just as 
Munsey’s Magazine 
itself has always 
appealed to the 
public. 











There is no other 
magazine so heartily, 
so freely and so spon- 
taneously bought, 
read and indorsed by 
the great public as 
Munsey’s Magazine. 


Company 











The Frank A. Munsey 


175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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that doing it would place her in 
some way under obligation to the 
grocer, whom she prefers to pat- 
ronize rather than be patronized 
by. The coupon is no different in 
principle from the trading stamp, 
but she does not realize it. 

Sut this detail is wholly outside 
of the question of the merit of 
the coupon, and whether the merit 
has declined. In the absence of 
any data of a determinative 
character, the experience of a few 
advertisers is interesting. 

Berry Rockwell, general adver- 
tising manager of the United 
States Motor Company says: 


“As to the advisability of using cou- 
pons in advertising in farm papers, 
would advise that we have had a great 
ceal of experience in this field. 

“We have tried to build typical farm 
copy around our automobile ads in farm 
papers. We have found the farmer a 
hard man to approach, suspicious, dis- 
cerning and fearful of being ensnared. 
By this I mean there have been so many 
unscrupulous propositions put over on 
him that he is wary of anything that is 
really bonafide when made attractive 
by an unusual offer. 

“For instance, in our 1912 campaign 
we approached the farmer on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

“We realized that he was accustomed 
to free trials, thirty day demonstra- 
tions with no expense to him, etc., etc. 
We therefore told the farmer that we 
did not want him to buy our automo- 
bile unless he was sure he was getting 
what he was paying for in every par- 
ticular. 

“We asked him to arrange a trip with 
his family in any Maxwell that he 
might pick out regardless of distance. 
We maintained that using the car this 
way over the same roads, hills, and 
dales that he would use it if he bought 
it, would be a more satisfactory demon- 
stration to him of the car’s merits than 
would a demonstration up and down a 
few asphalt streets or boulevards of a 
city. 
“In other words, we wished to dem- 
onstrate to him in an attractive, pleas- 
urable way the merit of our car with- 
our any expense or obligation to him. 

“The offer was so unusual that we 
had to use the coupon so worded that 
the farmer could easily realize that 
asking for this free trip did not obli- 
gate him in any way. If he felt that it 
did obligate him he would pay no at- 
tention to the ad or the offer and 
our advertising would have been in 
vain. 

“T really believe that the coupon 
is still a mecessary essential to ads 
in farm papers where inquiries are 
desired, for the reason that the ad 
is then not misunderstood and the 
farmer knows what he is doing with- 
out any obligation.” 


The Morgan Company, of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., lumber, doors, sash, 


blinds, etc., had this experience: 


“Since we began advertising Mor 
gan doors, our advertisement has al. 
ways been carried in such magazines as 
American Homes & Gardens, Crafts- 
man, Country Life in America, House 
Beautiful and Keith’s. 

e have never used the coupon in 
our advertising until this year. 

“We herewith give you the number 
of inquiries received from the above 
magazines for the first six months in 
1911 and 1912: 


Replies. 

: 1911 1912 
American Homes & Gar- 

EE er eres 81 106 

CO ina aasn the once 257 340 
Country Life in  Amer- 

WE ctccsecessbececscvens 104 116 

House Beautiful .......... 324 302 

Keith’s Magazine ........ 182 363 


“One thing must be taken into con- 
sideration regarding the number of in 
quiries for this year, and that is the 
space used in the magazines for 1912 is 
greater than 1911. In the year 1911 we 
used half magazine pages. This year 
we are using three-quarter magazine 
pages. 

“Sometimes the stationery used by 
the inquirer writing for our book gives 
us an insight as to who the party is 
which often proves of value. This is 
entirely done away with when the cou 
pon is used; for this reason we dislike 


the coupon.” 


The Peck-Williamson Heating 
and Ventilating Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, says: 


“We have heen using coupons in our 
—— ads for the past two years, 
have found that the majority of 
those making inquiry use the coupons. 
“It has been our experience that 
the number of inquiries received de 
pends entirely upon the strength of the 
copy, used, and we are inclined to the 
opinion that our advertising has pro- 
duced better results since the coupons 
were used than it did before. 

“In spite of the fact that we are 
constantly widening our local distribu 
tion, which should tend to reduce the 
number of direct inquiries, there is an 
increase continually rather than a de 
crease in the number of replies re 
ceived,” 

a ere 
DINNER TO BUTTERICK GEN 
ERAL SALES MANAGER 


Arrangements have been made for a 
farewell dinner to be given by_ the 
Agate Club, of Chicago, to Fred Rals- 
ten, who comes to New York to be gen- 
eral sales manager of the Butterick 
Publishing Company. The dinner has 
been set for September 9. 

Mr. Ralsten, in taking the newly 
created position of general sales man- 
ager, will supervise the entire Butterick 
sales department, which includes the 
advertising, sales and pattern depart- 
ments. James A. Townsend will suc- 
ceed Mr. Ralsten as Western advertis- 
ing manager. 
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PLANS FOR CO-OPERATIVE 
STORE AT BOSTON 





\ movement inaugurated during the 
week by Boston bank clerks for 
purpose of meeting the high cost 
ving is an interesting sign of the 
At a gathering of clerks, cash- 

tellers and bank messengers plans 
outlined for the establishment of 
perative store, at which the neces- 

: of everyday life are to be sold at 
nable cost, although whether these 

1 sities are to include food or cloth- 

it or both, does not appear. As 

travelers to England are aware, 
ihly the cheapest place in all Lon- 
to buy clothing, groceries and a 
of other articles, is the famous 

c erative Army and Navy stores, 
where merely by reference to the num- 
ber or share of some member of the 
ciation even an obvious foreigner 
is permitted to buy at the discount 
which the privilege of actual member- 
ship confers. 

If ithe impressions of the American 
traveler paying only occasional visits to 
the area and Navy stores may be re- 
lied upon, the quality of articles bought 
there is excellent and dependable, but 
there is comparatively little effort to 
tempt the purchaser with novelties or 
fads for which there may be only a 
brief demand. These are obviously the 
conditions which make possible the low- 
prices for the handling of staple 
£0 ds for they mean little loss from 
unsalable stock or stock which can be 
sold, if at all, only at great reduction 
after the fad for it has passed.—Spring- 
ficld R “publican. 


est 
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TO CHECK RISE IN COST OF 
LIVING 

\ vast amount of idle and unim- 


proved land in this country is suscep- 
tible of cultivation. There are swamps 
to drain, worthless woodlands to clear, 
and on good farms unutilized land. 
lhe rough land now producing little or 
nothing which could be made good for 
pasturage is enormous. But all these 
lands require considerable expenditure 
of money or labor. High prices of food 
products will eventually bring develop- 
ment of these lands, but naturally this 
has not been done while cheap and 
tile prairie lands were to be had. It 
is not likely that development of these 
far a will have the effect of bringing 
down the price of food, but they may 
probably hold rising prices _in check 
oe a time.—National City Bank, New 
> City. 


+04 
r. F. Pevear formerly secretary and 
manager of the magazine and general 


newspaper business of the Myers Ad- 

rtising Agency, Rochester, N. Y., has 
ased the general agency business 
( lat corporation, and will eg 
it under the name of Pevear & ( 





C.. As Laeisenne, for five years city 

: _ r of the Anderson, Ind., Morning 

rald, has been appointed advertising 

fi rector of the Nyberg Automobile 

Works, of Anderson, Ind. He succeeds 
Oscar R. Ewing. 
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Automobile Test 





of San Francisco 


Newspapers 


Don Lee is the Pacific Coast 
agent for the Cadillac Auto- 
mobile and a most progres- 
sive and successful adver- 
tiser. 

Instead of accepting all the 
statements handed him by 
various publications regard- 
ing the number of auto. 
mobile people who read their 
papers, Don J.ee decided to 
make a test of his own. 


He secured from the Cali- 
fornia State Capitol a list of 
the names and addresses of 
automobile owners in San 
Francisco to whom automo- 
bile licenses had been issued. 
He then sent a reply postal 
card to each of these asking 
which newspaper was taken 
in his home. If two or more 
newspapers were taken the 
first choice was asked. 

Here is the result from the 
first bunch of replies re- 
ceived: 


EXAMINER - - 923 


Second Newspaper .......... 675 
‘Titd: N@WSpaper.......0466. 000 63 
Fourth Newspaper .......... 320 
Fifth Newspaper... 06 6.60% 66 


With a circulation exceeding 
105,000 daily and 200,000 
Sunday, The Examiner thor- 
oughly covers central and 
Northern California. 

M. D. Hunton, 
220 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


W. H. Wilson, 
909 Hearst Building, 
Chicago. 
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The City Banks are 
Pay the Fa 


Every fall there is a temporary money stringency in 
the financial centers caused by the enormous flow of money 
to the farmers to pay for the newly harvested crops. 

This fall it is larger than usual because the crops 
are bigger and prices are stiff. 

This year’s harvest in the U. S. will bring nearly 





Ten Billion Dollars. 


This money goes to the farmers. 


But it soon returns to the banks through the various 
channels of trade because the farmers are good spenders. 


(OMFcRT 


is a big link in the endless chain of 
commerce that keeps this ten billion 
dollars in circulation. 


COMFORT is regularly subscribed for in more 
farm families than is any other one publication. 
COMFORT'S farmer readers are of the prosperous, 


A Million and a Quartt ( 
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g Drained of Cash to 
s for the Crops 





progressive class that aspire to and can afford the luxuries. 

Besides their regular buying of the common neces- 
saries and lesser luxuries our farmer readers will soon be 
using the proceeds of the harvest in heavy purchases of 
improved farm machinery, windmills, gasoline engines and 
household labor-saving appliances, paints, oils and var- 
nishes for their buildings, pianos, organs, furniture, jewelry, 
carriages and automobiles. 


Mail-order and general advertisers should se- 
cure their share of the profits of the bumper harvest 
by advertising in the fall issues of COMFORT. 


is a live wire which short-circuits the farmers’ 
trade direct to its advertisers. 


Forms close 15th of month before date of issue. Apply through 
any reliable advertising agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 
Augusta, Maine 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1105 Flatiron Building, WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 1635 Marquette Building, FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 


rt Circulation, 80% Rural 
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No Demand for the 
Mail Order Paper 


Many think that the mail order paper has no possible excuse 
to exist—cheap reading, cheap ads, etc—fakey all the way 
through. It is cheap. The subscription price is cheap, the 
paper is cheap, the advertising rate is cheap. It does not go 
to an extravagant class. The live mail order paper has a 
subscription price of 25 cts. per year. It actually gets this price— 
it does not give the circulation away to solicitors and subscrip- 
tion agencies. The live mail order paper with, say a circula- 
tion of 500,000, can show actual cash subscription receipts for 
the year of $125,000. It gets its own subscribers by giving to 
women or children a premium for securing a number of sub- 
scribers or direct from the subscriber. It gives its subscribers 
the paper they want—the kind of stories and the kind of de- 
partments, etc. It may not interest you, but it does these people, 
and there is a goodly number of them in this country—about 
50,000,000. They never heard of Kipling, but they appreciate 
Charlotte M. Braeme. They may not be as up-to-date or as 
“classy” as your folks, but they are all right, and it would be 
a pretty poor country without them. The ads in the mail order 
papers are not fakes; they may not look pretty: lots of the 
articles are advertised as “free,” but these people know that 
the word “free” stands for an article given as a premium for 
work. The Postoffice department are pretty particular these 
days. and also these people know a thing or two themselves. 
Many big enterprises have been built by advertising exclusively 
in the mail order papers They pay advertisers or they couldn’t 
exist. 98% of all the advertisements in mail order papers are 
keved. ; 

The Household Guest is a live mail order paper, guaranteeing 
500,000 circulation—over 500,000 subscribers who have paid 25 
cts. for the paper for one year—on print stock, well edited for 
its subscribers—not for the effect on advertisers. Effect doesn’t 
count with mail order advertisers—they demand result orders. 

The advertising rate in The Household Guest is $2.00 per line, 
which figures down at the agent’s rate to 1-3 of a cent per line 
per 1,000 circulation. Other kinds of monthly publications get 
% a cent per line per 1,000. Advertisers who have anything to 
sell in small towns and rural districts—to the average people 
living there—should consider The Household Guest and other 
live mail order papers. 


GEORGE H. CURRIER COMPANY 
501-509 Plymouth Court Chicago 
































ADVERTISING AND SALES 
DEPARTMENT RECORD 
SYSTEMS 


10W THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
CAN TELL WHERE HIS CUTS AND 
DRAWINGS ARE, WHEN THEY 
WENT, AND WHEN THEY COME 
BACK—MAKING CUTS EASY TO 
FIND AND EASY TO KEEP TRACK OF 











By Edward S. Babcox. 
II 
Advertising and sales depart- 
ments are so closely related now- 
adays that it is difficult to discuss 
them separately. Where there is 
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eye view of advertising depart- 
ment systems is to outline a defi- 
nite series of methods now in use 
in a typical department with which 
the writer is familiar, 

To begin with, the advertising 
appropriation is three and one- 
half per cent of gross sales. 

This particular advertising 
manager at the beginning of each 
year divides his funds under six 
heads, as follows: 

1—Printed Matter 
2—Publicity. 
3—Engraving. 
4—Postage. 
5—Salaries. 
6—Miscellaneous. 


























cca He makes out a 
we Ynck be om 5029 — cme Ne 953 sheet with these 
aw Cth Male headings down the 
side, and months 
: across the top. His 
er # 38 Cabeweh assistant keeps a 
ccowns 4696 - Adler Card sc. monthly record of 
— expenditures under 
sie | $0) 27 | scones | each heading, so that 
ci da enya | ae res the advertising man- 
saviiioaie | S\03 | orm | (bbl ager knows always 
acti | aa 133 where he stands. The 
roxo4ns | M7 \09 | cost ren m 33 0g totals are easily ob- 
FORM E. ONE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT HAS USED tainable because each 
THIS SYSTEM FOR SIX YEARS. “IDEAL,” IT SAYS. order is numbered, 
: REPLIES SALES 
need of both departments in a 
business, the more closely they DATE | NO. | DATE | NO. || DATE | amr. | OATE | AMT. 
are associated, the better. The ha ‘D 
ideal condition obtains when the l—- Z ers os 
same man is sales and advertising Wl h 4 
manager with able assistants to jt Pay Fee 
look after different portions of 7 
work under his direct super- 
vision, 
Facts and figures are at a pre- 
mium in most advertising depart- 
ments; because advertising is 
more or less intangible; because 
it is not a definite science where 
the dollar expended can be count- 
ed upon to produce a definite re- 
turn; because many advertising 
managers think that no adequate 
records can be kept, and there- 
fore do not keep any. 
As a matter of fact, they beg 
the question,—the need for ac- 
curate records really varies in- 
versely as the amount of facts at shee ea 
hand. The fewer the facts the REPLIES aaues 
greater the need of a record of seas 
them. FORM F. REVERSE OF E, RECORD OF 
. " RETURNS FROM CIRCULAR MATTER SENT 
The easiest way to get a bird’s- OUT, COMPLETE AND COMPACT 
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and when the bill comes in its 
amount is listed on a day book 
journal sheet which has column 
headings for each of the six sub- 
divisions. Totals each month 
give the expenditures. So much 
for the financial side. 


RECORD OF CIRCULARIZING 


Whenever it is decided to send 
out circular matter, a 5x3 card 
(form E) is made out, as shown. 











INK 





month, year to year, etc. These 
figures are later incorporated in 
a comprehensive summarized re- 
port which is submitted monthly 
by the advertising manager to the 
board of directors. 


RECORD OF MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 


It is important that an accurate. 
definite record be kept of con 
tracts with publications, and 1 
know of no better record form 





RECORD OF CIRCULARIZING DONE FOR MR. ti? ree From To 
oare city sraTe Conen| 0 t ¢ Enc.cosures cosr | AGT'S OR CONSUMERS TERA ¥ 
a Oh. “4 ; Piller v0Kl oe | Sante " Maalre 
Z. . . Z| ye| 7 
& 7] Cnecnsty 











FORM G. 


| 
| 





PRACTICALLY A LEDGER CARD KEPT WITH BOTH TERRITORY OR REPRESENTA- 


TIVE TO SHOW COST OF ADVERTISING DONE 


Note that many facts are incor- 
porated on this little record card, 
the face side giving all details 
about matter sent out, and the re- 
verse side (form F) giving an 
accurate line on replies and sales 
which result. 

At the end of the month the fig- 
ures from all cards filled out dur- 
ing that month are taken from the 
cards and entered on ledger cards, 


PuBifation 
“spdciat wore 


“p71 "C4 onl 





















ecucoue sumecr 


FORM H. 


one of which is kept for each ter- 
ritory. Form G is a sample of 
the ledger card on which an ac- 
curate account is kept for each 
territory. From these records 


you will readily see how simple it 
is to get a complete summary 
and a total on the amount of mat- 
ter sent out 


from month to 


Oneh- | “CRleatechbdad. 4 min 
“Bike OF TPE Pra = - me ing <a ~ Tae | 


for this than the 8x5 card (form 
H) used by a very large adver- 
tiser in the Middle West. Note 
the complete information which 
this card gives. One card is 
made out for each publication, 
and where a large list is used the 
cards can be filed either alpha- 
betically by name or publication, 
or by name of city. 

While form H gives a definite 


FORM MO 1890 7004 08 












Cuecaco Rewanns 






USUALLY COMPLETE RECORD OF TRANSA@TIONS WITH A PUBLICATION 


record of the contract, and mat- 
ter sent to the publication, form 
I gives a definite record of sales. 
One of these cards is made out 
for each publication and space is 
provided for orders received on 
each day of the year, card being 
printed two sides. The summa- 
ries at the bottom are of unusual 
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Do You Advertise 


Automobiles Razors or 

Building Materials Shaving Materials 
Clothing Men’s Toilet Articles 
Cameras . Heating Apparatus 
Watches Insurance 

Optical Goods Firearms 

Men’s Underwear Office Appliances 
Sporting Goods Typewriters 


Talking Machines 


Or, in fact, any line of goods that should 
appeal to clean living, right thinking, dis- 
criminating mene 

If so, consider well the 


Technical World 
Magazine 


It is a man’s magazine and fills a field 
peculiarly its own. 

Not a forced circulation but a clean natural 
circulation, and that is always the best. Not 
driven into the home with a sledge, but sold 
on its merits. There are 155,000 persons 
(mostly men) who buy it’ because they want 
it and for no other reason. 


The rate is $160.00 per page flat 
Technical World Magazine 


Ne viree Buildine Chicago, Ill. 
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Do Ad Men Buy 


Advertised Goods 
? 


Most of you have the 
great out-o’-doors bug. 
Foot equipment is at the 
bottom of your joy. 
“Buffalo” footwear is 
really radically improved 
—hecause of new exclu- 
sive patents in tanning, 
waterproofing and con- 
struction. 















# = | 


OUTDOOR 
FOOTWEAR 


AND “FOOT CARE 





‘ 


BUFFALO SHOE CO. BUFFALO.N.Y..U.S.A | 


A request will bring you 
our remarkable Catalog 
“Outdoor Footwear and 
Foot Care.” It pictures in 
colors Hunting Boots, 
Shoepacks, Golf Shoes and 
all kinds of Leather Out- 
door Footwear, par excel- 
lence. 


Will you rise to this ad 
the way folks rise to yours? 
Just ask for Catalog “P.” 


BUFFALO SHOE CO. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


' 
| 
| | 
































value to the advertising manager 
who aims to keep an accurat 
line on his work. 


COST OF PRINTED MATTER 


A source of confusion in man 
advertising departments is thc 
effort to ascertain exactly tl 
cost of each piece of printed mat 
ter ‘produced.. Form J, an 8x’ 
record card, is the best solution t. 
this problem I have yet run 
across. The advertising manag: 
who uses this says that it wa 
evolved out of a series of experi 
ments, and is exactly what he has 
long needed. The entries on the 
card explain its use. One card is 
made out for each piece of mat- 
ter. Each piece of matter is given 
a job number, and all the different 
orders made out for material to 
be used on that job carry the 
same job number, so when the 
bills come in they are easily 
traced and entered on this one 
card. The reverse side of this 
card (form K) shows its further 
value. 


FILING AND INDEXING CUTS 


The advertising manager of a 
big jobbing house which handles, 
we will say, agricultural imple- 
ments, automobiles, bicycles, 
boots and shoes, cameras, candy. 
glassware, and the like, first clas- 
sifies the goods under subject 
heads like this, with subjects 
numbered: 

Agricultural implements 
PULOMODNES oes cc cy ssc ocw es 2 
Bicycles 
Boots: ANG SHOES x... 6.46605 4 
Cameras 
Candy 

Glassware 

Etc., etc. 

Now, if a cut is to be filed and 
indexed, the first thing to decide 
is under what subject it comes. 
If it is a plow, it comes unde: 
“agricultural implements.” He 
takes one of the index cards 
which is filed back to the proper 
subject guide (a good size is 8x5 
inches). A proof of the cut is 
pasted on the card, the cut is filed 
in the upper left hand drawer of 
the cut cabinet, and numbered 
1-1. It is the first cut filed in 
the first classification. All other 


















cuts of agricultural implements 
are filed in that same section of 
drawers and are numbered con- 
secutively from 1 up—1-2, 1-3, 
1-4, etc. 

As cuts come in under other 
classifications, a new drawer or 
set of drawers are assigned to 
each classification and cuts filed 
by number, just as was done with 
the cut of the plow. A proof is 
pasted on a card which bears the 
same number which is stamped 
on the base of the cut. Then, 
when a cut of an automobile is 
wanted he simply goes to his sub- 
ject index and finds this classifi- 
cation is No. 2. He goes to his 
cabinet and finds his automobile 
cuts in Section 2. 

The cuts themselves are filed in 
shallow, type-high drawers. 

If you cannot put your finger 
on a particular cut that you want 
the next best thing is to be able 
to tell where that particular cut 
is. The way to accomplish this 
is to make a proof of every cut 
that is sent out, and in a drawer 
of proper size—we use a vertical 
drawer—file these proofs alpha- 
betically, by name of printer re- 
ceiving them. Then, since the 
cuts are numbered, have the boy 
in charge take his cuts or proofs 
to your “index of cuts” and re- 
cord on each index card when 
and where each cut was sent. 
When the cuts are returned have 
this information recorded also. 
This little bit of routine, which 
can be easily handled by a bright 
boy, relieves the advertising man- 
ager of a lot of bother and worry 
about his cuts, and helps him to 
get things done. 


RECORDS OF PHOTOS AND DRAWINGS 


For every cut there is a pho- 
tograph or drawing. These rep- 
resent a big investment in large 
advertising departments, and a 
very careful plan of indexing and 
filing must be worked out if the 
best results are to be had. 

I have seen a number of plans 
tried, but in many advertising de- 
partments the following works 
out to good advantage: 

First of all a subject index is 
needed. In starting a new de- 
partment the same subject index 
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Centering at Elmira, New 
York, and reaching not only the 
larger cities like Scranton and 
Wilkesbarre, Penna., and Ithaca, 
Corning, Hornellsville, Bingham- 
ton, New York; but a thousand 
or more other cities, towns and 
villages in both states, 


The Elmira 


Telegram 


is the big localized Sunday 
newspaper for that splendid sec- 
tion comprising the Southern 
Tier of New York state and 
Northern Pennsylvania counties 


For the advertiser, who would 
quickly and economically intro- 
duce his goods into that prosper- 
ous and responsive section, it af- 
fords a single medium of great 
effectiveness and covering quality. 


To the advertiser with a dis- 
tribution secured and a publicity 
campaign that comprises many 
strictly local mediums under 
way, it supplies a supplementary 
and tying together medium that 
will add tremendously to the re- 
sultfulness of his campaign. 


Its clean, live circulation of 
more than 45,000 copies per issue 
in this one of the most responsive 
fields in all the country at twelve 
cents an agate line flat—ten lines 
or a million—strikes us as a 
proposition that cannot sensibly 
be ignored nor passed by. ° 


Let us tell you all about it? 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
3runswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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used for cuts can be used for the 
index of drawings. If the same 
index is taken for both, be careful 
to have them printed on different 
colored guides so they won’t get 
mixed up. If you have a draw- 
ing of a plow simply paste a 
proof of a cut made from it on 
one of your 8x5 index cards, and 
file the card back of “Agricul- 


4 


RECORD OF SALES 


P JANUARY 


As other drawings come in they 
will require different sizes of 
drawers, and these can be se- 
cured in sectional cabinets, and 
added to the original cabinet out- 
fit. To each new size of drawing 
a new letter is assigned. Then, 
as drawings are filed in these dif- 
ferent sizes of drawers, they are 
numbered B-1, B-2, C-1, C-2, etc. 


Cckined “PASO 





Lo 











“““GHAND TOTAL: Gredre” ~~~ Yotaiiags. Bares 





Teg Bie 


av. Gale 6 





“You kav. € Cont per aa S 


ON THIS 8x5 CARD iS SPACE FOR ENTERING SALES, FOR EACH 


DAY OF ONE YEAR 


FORM TI. 
tural Implements” and back of 
the sub-guide “P.” These sub- 


guides are put behind the major 
subject guides to facilitate quick 
reference. For instance, there is 
a card behind “Automobiles” for 
all the different parts, etc. so 
there is a complete set of guides 
from A to Z. “Wheel parts” are 
filed behind the “W” guide, “En- 
gines” behind the “E” guide, etc. 

But now to come back to the 
drawing of the plow. Since this 
is the first drawing, the index 
card with proof pasted on is filed 
in a big portfolio drawer. This 
is the first drawing filed, so it is 
No. 1. These portfolio drawers 
are classed as “A.” Then _ the 
drawing first filed becomes A-1. 
The subsequent drawings which 
fit that size drawer would be 
A-2, A-3, etc. But each draw- 
ing of that size, besides being 
filed numerically in these draw- 
ers is indexed by subject in the 
8 x 5 index record. 


The average department will 
require about three different 
sizes of drawers for its drawings, 
and when the advertising man- 
ager wants a drawing referred to 
as A-601 C-15 he recalls at once 
the approximate size of the 
drawing. 

Of course, you must frequently 
send drawings and photographs 
to engravers to have cuts made. 
When you do this be very sure 
that some record is kept of the 
drawings that go out—when and 
where they go. I find it is a 
good plan to have on hand some 
cheap cards about 8 x 11. When- 
ever you send a drawing out take 
one of these cards, fill in the 
number of the drawing, date and 
place sent, and then when it 
comes back and you put it back 
in the files take the card out and 
enter the return date. One of 
these cards is put in the drawer 
in place of the drawing you send 
out. Then, when you look for a 
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The Motor World Publishing 
Company is pleased to announce 
the appointment of Brock 
Mathewson as Advertising 


Manager of the Motor World 


A. B. Swetland 
President 
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drawing, go to your index and 
ascertain its number, go to the 
drawing file, and you will find 
either the drawing itself or one 
of these cards telling you where 
One of these cards of 
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the big things which need him. 

It should be fully realized the 
sales and advertising departments 
in all their complexity are of 
more recent development than 
some other departments of busi- 
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travels of several drawings. 
It is only with details thus or- 
ganized to the very highest point 


= © es ies SE |______ en nr ee 
TOTAL COST 30 l . 
cost PER ae a 47 
(Mo, 1680-520 3-08) 
FORM J. MODERN METHOD OF KEEPING BOOK OF COST OF PRINTED MATTER 
course can be used to record the ness. As they are in a more or 


less formative stage, so are the 
methods used by them to record 
facts and data, which reflect their 
progress. 








But certain records 
are essential and vital 

















ey? 
TO KNOW WHAT THAT LAST LOT OF BOOK- 
LETS COST 


FORM K. REVERSE OF 


that the high-priced man at the 
top of the department is free 
from all concern about the small 
but important things, and is able 
to render his best service to the 
house and give his attention to 








VALUABLE WHE 


to the success of ev- 
ery sales and advertis- 
ing department; ani 
since the captains of 
business are coming 
more and more these 
days to judge men not 
only by the record 
they have made, but by 
the records they keep 
on file and the way 
they keep them, I sug- 
gest this: Whenever 
you desire to install a 
new and more effect- 
ive record system or 
piece of business 
equipment in your of- 
fice, consult any one of 
many firms which are 
equipped to give you the service, 
advice and co-operation you need. 


—_—— 





N YOU WANT 


The first annual field én of the Ad- 
vertising Men’s League of New York 
will be held September 20 at the South 
Orange, N. J., Field Club. 
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@ All hats look pretty much alike when 
they are new. You don’t know what’s in 
them., Only time can tell their wearing 
qualities. But when you buy a hat with a 


label in it—the label of a maker of standing 
—which says that it is a good hat, and you 
know that the name means what it says, you 
will pass up seven stores to get a hat with 
that manufacturer’s name in it. 


Cases hd pa Marg 


alacins) 
(i. Now, all Bond Papers look pretty much alike. 
Cheap paper stock can be given a fine snap, just. 
as cheap felt can be given a nice shiny finish. 
@.But when you see the Water-Mark of the 
“Eagle and the A” in a sheet of Bondpaper, you 
know, or you should know, that we who made 
it say that that Bond Paper is not only a Good 
Paper, and will serve you well, but that it is the 
actual equivalent in Paper Quality at its price. 
There are Thirty-Four of these Papers. 
(Business Men thought so well of “Eagle A” 
Papers that they bought over 15,000,000 pounds 
last year. 








Ask your Printer or Litho- 
ios show you samples 
° 


€acre AQ WeitinG 
ParerS 


Or, write us and we will send 
you a Portfolio containing 
Printed Business Forms on 
six of our products, 

Write today. 


To make your letters most 
impressive and convincing 
use 


rN 
COUPON BOND 


The De Luxe Business Paper 
The Peer of the ‘‘Eagle A”’ 
Water Marked Line. 
May we send you samples of 
this Paper? 


In writing please mention which of these Sample Sets 
you prefer. 


AMERICAN: WRITING: PAPER-COMPANY 


31 Main Street; Holyoke.Massachusetts 
Twenty Nine Mills 


re 











HOUSE-ORGAN’S PART IN 
SELLING EFFICIENCY 





THE AIM BEHIND TWO PERIODICALS 
PUBLISHED BY A WESTERN AUTO- 
MOBILE COMPANY—HOW THEY 
ARE MADE TO “OIL THE WHEELS” 
OF THE SALES ORGANIZATION— 
EFFORT TO UNITE DEALERS AND 
SALESMEN INTO ONE SELLING BODY 


By Richard J. Snowhook, 
Of the Advertising Department of the 
homas B. Jeffery Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

For those who regard the house- 
organ as a toy, a plaything, a 
dumping ground for office witti- 


cisms or amateur efforts at “fine 
writing,” the house-organ is a 
failure. Such a publication soon 


loses its novelty; it arouses mere- 
ly a passing interest. 

The house-organ that is intel- 
ligently and conscientiously edited 
by no means is looked upon as 
a plaything. It is a serious un- 
dertaking. There are issued to- 
day by business houses through- 
out the country hundreds of such 
publications, And where success- 
ful they are regarded as serious 
endeavors. 

Most mediums of this kind are 
published with a view to oiling 
the wheels of the sales organiza- 
tion. It is their function to as- 
sist the sales manager in his ef- 
forts to increase the working effi- 
ciency of his salesmen or to in- 
still into the minds of dealers 
new ideas concerning the house 
and its goods—ideas that will 
work to the advantage of both 
the dealers and the house. 

This at least is the result ob- 
tained by the Thomas B. Jeffery 
Company in the publication of its 
house periodicals, the Demount- 
able Wheel, and the Rambler 
Circle. 

The Demountable Wheel, a four- 
page publication, is aimed to keep 
dealers and salesmen in close 
touch with the house. In it are 
published pictures of the factorv 
equipment, photographs of deal- 
ers who are accomplishing defi- 
nite results, stories concerning 
them, suggestions from the sales 
and service departments and in 
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fact, any news calculated to inter- 
est or instruct the men who ar 
handling our car. 

Thus is promulgated throug 
the Demountable Wheel the basic 
principle of the Jeffery sales 
policy—a policy based upon or- 
ganization of its dealers and 


salesmen into a unified selling 
body. 
The dealer in California is 


brought into close contact with 
the dealer in Maine and the rep- 
resentative in Texas knows what 
the man up in northern Canada is 
doing, what arguments he uses, 
and how he is overcoming ob- 
stacles. Through the Demount- 
able Wheel a unified selling talk 
is conveyed to the dealers. The 
best talking points are gathered 
and placed before them, the re- 
sult being that instead of a dis- 
organized method of campaign the 
company so marshals its forces 
that a concrete and, therefore, ef- 
fective plan of action is carried 
out. 

With the Circle the policy is 
a little different. As this paper 
is distributed exclusively among 
salesmen, it is regarded more in 
the light of a family affair. That 
is to say, in the Circle we call 
a spade a spade. The names of 
those salesmen who stand highest 
in the matter of actual work ac- 
complished are mentioned with 
great frequency. Those who stand 
not so high draw only occasional 
comment, while those whose work 
is not productive of definite re- 
sults seldom, so far as the Circle 
is concerned, find their names in 
print. 

Men who are a little behind 
become possessed of a desire to 
move a trifle faster. They realize 
that though their names may not 
appear in print the eyes of the 
management are on them. The 
Circle acting as a mirror reflects 
the activities of the sales organi- 
zation; it takes the place of the 
“ginger-up” letter used by many 
business houses. 

Once or twice a year we have 
a selling contest in which each 
territory is represented and in 
which each salesman is given a 
certain quota of sales to make. 
When a man attains his quota 
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he is admitted to membership in 
the One Hundred Point Club. The 
Circle follows this contest closely, 
printing in each issue the stand- 
ing of the various men. 

We have but little trouble in 
securing plenty of news for the 
IVheel and the Circle. Our sales 
correspondents, salesmen, dealers 
and the department heads of the 
factory always are on the alert 
for something they think we 
might use. 

The Circle is published about 
twice each week, as is also the 
Demountable Wheel; they are 
conducted under the guidance of 
the sales manager, the advertis- 
ing manager and other responsi- 
ble department heads. 

A ee 
THE REAL SCIENTIFIC MANAGE- 
MENT 





The so-called “scientific methods of | 


management” aim to get facts not only 
about machines and materials, but about 
men and women. They strive to adjust 
the worker to the work; to train him in 
it; to equip him for it; to provide 
everything needed for its easy and 
wasteless performance; and to recom- 
pense him well for the larger product 
made. 

But emphasis must again be placed 
upon the fact that it is the presence 
of the cordial and hearty spirit of 
sympathetic co-operation between the 
employer and the workmen in the fac- 
tory that is the core and center of 
these new methods. If that spirit is 
wanting, the new methods are not there, 
no matter what the management may 
be said to be. 

This is truly one of the cases where 
“the letter killeth, but the spirit maketh 
alive.’ No amount of orders from 
owners, of blank forms, and clerical 
staffs will make up one of these so- 
called “‘scientific’? systems. 

Back of them all, fundamental to 
them all, is the broad spirit of team- 
work without which, whatever the man- 
agement may be, the phrase “scientific 
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management” has no meaning.—William | 


C. Redfield in the Atlantic Monthly. 
—_——_+eor 


FRANKNESS OR RHETORIC? 


_ After experimenting with various 
forms of lies, under all sorts of condi- 
tions, I am beginning to bet all my 
money on the truth as the best all- 
around winner in any game, both 
ocial and commercial.—Thos. Dreier. 
—_———__+o--—___—_- 





People must be told about the merits 


of the things they are expected to want. | 


Caruso, of course, in the vernacular of 
the day, “thas the goods.” But it has 
been the advertising of that fact that 
has brought him fame and fortune.— 
Jerome P. Fleishman. 








THE American Maga- 
zine is not edited 
primarily to secure 
circulation. The first 
object is to make a 
good magazine. The 
attraction of circula- 
tion is taken as a 
proof of success. Its 
subscribers are the 
kind that are attracted 


‘because they like the 


magazine. They like it 
to the extent of going 
to the trouble to get it. 
They. continue to read 
it and they are influ- 
enced by its cheerful, 
energetic philosophy 
to the extent of appre- 
ciating the offers of 
advertisers who are 
permitted to use it. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
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IS IT A LOTTERY? 


WHEN 


THE ONLY SAFE WAY TO FIND OUT 
IS TO ASK THE POSTMASTER—THE 
INTERPRETATION OF THE LAW IS 
WHAT COUNTS, NOT THE LETTER 


Tue A. T. Lewis & Son Dry Goons Co. 
Denver, Coto., Aug. 28, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you tell me the status of voting 
contests along this line: Suppose a 
dry goods store should wish to stimu- 
late its business and give away a sum of 
money to charity, the money to be 
divided among several charities by a 
popular vote, using coupons to give 
away at the time each purchase is made 
in the store. The winners, or rather 


those to whom the awards are to be 
made, to be determined by the first 
five or ten of those charities who re- 


ceive the highest number of votes. Is 
it your understanding of this that 
this comes under the lottery law? 1! 
had understood that such things were 
en the “Black List’ of the Post-office 
Department. Joun L. Hunter. 


The only way to be sure that a 
given scheme will not conflict 
with the lottery laws is to se- 
cure the “O. K.” of the Post-office 
authorities through the local Post- 
master. 

The scheme described in the 
above letter would seem to be 
legitimate provided that prizes of 
definite amounts were promised 
for the greatest numbers of votes 
cast during a certain definite 
time, and provided each coupon 
was issued with a purchase of a 
certain definite amount. Under 
these conditions the institution 
which worked hardest would pre- 
sumably get the most money. 

That is the way it would seem 
to an outsider. But it is the inter- 
pretation of the Postmaster which 
is effective, not that of any third 
party. It is always wise to take 
the advice which is printed and 
sent out by the New York Post- 
office : 

“Persons who contemplate the 
use of the mail in the operation 
of prize contests or schemes are 
advised to ascertain whether mat- 
ter relating thereto is mailable 


under the law, and should submit 
specimens of any advertisements, 
offers or literature with full par- 
ticulars relating to the project.”— 
[E-d. Printers’ 


INK. 
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Little Helps from the 
Other Fellow 


By John Allen Murphy 








_where 


A Minneapolis mail-order house, 
catering mostly to farmers, found 
that they could greatly increase 
the number of their orders by 
stating in their catalogue and 
other literature “personal checks 
gladly accepted. We will pay tlie 
exchange.” This fact was stated 
over and over again, and empha- 
sized in every possible way. Many 
mail orders are lost because the 
prospective customer, though he 
may be interested and at the point 
of buying, never gets around to 
get the “bank draft, express or 
money order.” All the better class 
of farmers have bank accounts 
nowadays, and carry a check book 
in their pockets all the time, but, 
strange to say, most of them are 
still bashful about offering their 
personal checks in payment of a 
bill. We accept many farmers’ 
checks every day, but they are al- 
most invariably tendered half 
apologetically, as though we 
looked on the check suspiciously 
and would prefer to have the real 
money. A great many persons, 
who have had no business train- 
ing, are a little bit in doubt about 
their checks being accepted away 
off in some distant city. If the 
farmer can be made to understand 
that all he has to do is to fill out 
the order blank, make out his per- 
sonal check, and then drop the or- 
der in his rural route box, he will 
consider it much easier to buy by 
mail. 


An old-established and well- 
known department store recently 
discovered that many people liv- 
ing in the town did not know 
the store is located. Being 
the largest, best patronized and 
most centrally located store in 
town, the advertising manager as- 
sumed that it was not necessary 
to state the street address of 
the establishment. Going home in 
the street car one night he over- 
heard two women discussing tlic 
car ad of the store. One of them 
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O’Brien Service 
Is True Service 















G.G.0BRIEN 
en ee ence 


| : —— EN YOU ASK FOR 





FOR SALE 
EVERYWHERE 


anh et 


we Me yt py! 
Se iiee , PAA 





One of the 12 x 30 foot bulletins included in the ‘‘Beeman’s Pepsin Gum”’ display in Pittsburgh. This 
is a good example of an O'Brien Bulletin—substantially built, painted by artists, and face to face on Fifth 
Avenue with 100,000 prosperous Pittsburghers every day. 


. @, Topographically, Pittsburgh was made to order as the 
ideal city for outdoor advertising. 

| @ It has barely ten main thoroughfares to cise 
the daily travel of a million people, and these ten converge 
at the center of the city. 

@ Its population is cosmopolitan. There are probably 
more different languages spoken in Pittsburgh than any- 
where else in the world. 

@ The sign-board is universally read and understood, and 
therefore the most practical medium. 


@ The O'Brien painted bulletins are recognized by the 
people of Pittsburgh as their most intimate everyday source 
of information. 


G. G. O'BRIEN, Pittsburgh 
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said “I wonder why that store 
never gives its address.” ‘Chat re- 
mark gave him a hunch, He has 
been giving the location of the 
store and how to get there in 
every advertisement since, and 
says that the ads are noticeably 
more effective. Billboard adver- 
tisers are generally derelict in giv- 
ing their location. If an adver- 
tiser expects readers to write to 
him, or to come to his place of 
business, he should give his ad- 
dress. He is never as well known 
as he thinks he is. 


A manufacturer, empioying no 
salesmen, and selling his products 
direct to the retailer by mail, 
found his business of fairly satis- 
factory volume, but not showing 
any growth. Various means of 
increasing it were tried, without 
apparent results. Finally, the sales 
manager hit on the idea of mak- 
ing a very special price on some 
product of their manufacture, the 
price to be in effect for two weeks 
only, and only good when the or- 
der was accompanied by an order 
for a specified quantity of their 
other products at regular prices. 
A special price is put on some 
product every month. A descrip- 
tion of it and a small sample, to- 
gether with an order blank and a 
price list of the entire line, is sent 
to the trade every month. The 
special price is made low enough 
to command attention. The scheme 
has worked wonders. It has in- 
creased the sales of that manu- 
facturer over two hundred per 
cent, and has reduced his former 
selling expense enough to make 
up for the cut on the specially 
priced product. 


Mail-order advertisers often ex- 
cite suspicion by not giving 
enough proof of their reliability. 
As references, they will give the 
name of one bank, and as proof 
of their fair dealing quote half a 
dozen testimonials, saying they 
have thousands more on hand of 
a similar tenor. I have just re- 
ceived the catalogue of a Chi- 
cago mail-order specialty dealer. 
He quoted a letter from one bank, 
and it is a comparatively small and 
obscure bank at that, and he print- 


ed testimonial letters from five 
satisfied patrons, all of whom live 
hundreds of miles from where | 
do. His proof was very uncon- 
vincing, and made me wonder ii 
that was the best he could do. 
Contrast this with a catalogue re- 
ceived from another house a week 
or two ago. In it were repro- 
duced strong letters from threc 
banks, and the names of all other 
banks in the city were given, an‘ 
the reader was told that he could 
write to any of them. But, best 
of all, with the catalogue I re- 
ceived a facsimile letter from an 
enthusiastic ‘customer living right 
in my own town, and four other 
similar letters from people liv- 
ing within fifty miles of me. This 
was proof that could not be ig- 
nored. It seems that this house 
receives thousands of testi- 
monials, because it asks for them. 
It classifies them according to 
states, and when anyone writes 
for a catalogue he gets with it 
testimonial letters from some of 
his neighbors. More mail orders 
are lost because the prospect is 
not convinced that the advertiser 
is reliable than for any other rea- 
son, unless it be a lack of thor- 
ough and definite description of 
the merchandise offered. 


TOO MUCH BALANCE BAD AS 
NONE 





Essenxay Sates Co. 
Los ANGELEs, Aug. 19, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The “How to Get Balance in Lay- 
outs” article, by Howard V. O’Brien, 
published in Printers’ Ink, was ex 
ceedingly interesting, well written, and 
in itself logically sound up to a certain 
point—but it does not appear that the 
application of the principles laid down 
would produce the results naturally 
most to be desired—but the exact re- 
verse, 

Except in the case of reflex action, 
we are safe in the statement that there 
can be no muscular effort without a 
preceding mental stimulus. If, there- 
fore, muscular effort is the (one) effect 
of mental stimulus, mental stimulus is 
the (sole) cause of muscular effort. 

Were we to balance our displays with 
that absolute accuracy and mathematical 
precision the possibility of which Mr. 
O’Brien so clearly and truthfully points 
out, would we not turn out stuff that 
the public might regard not alone with 
the utmost physical composure, but with 
a mind so cow-like, calm and_ placid, 
that it failed to grasp the startling fact 
that you can first fry fish and then 
onions in it. W. F. Ricutor. 
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The New York 
Morgen-Journal 


Largest German Circulation in America 


Takes pleasure in announcing the engagement of 


Mr. Howard C. Story 


as Western and Travelling 
Representative 


HIS newspaper is the German 
ry edition of the New York 
American and Journal. It 
contains their unsurpassed news and 
features service plus a local news- 


gathering staff and special corre- 
spondents in Germany and Austria. 


This accounts for its supremacy. In 
advertising for the first 8 months of 
1912 it 


Gained 148,471 Lines 


Sunday Circulation 
Over 100,000 Copies 
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HOW CIRCULATION 
SHOULD BE REGARDED 


RIGHT TO KNOW EXACT FIGURES— 
BELIEVES NUMBER WHICH ACTU- 
ALLY REACH READERS IS WHAT 
ADVERTISERS SHOULD BE _ INTER- 
ESTED IN 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins, 

Of Calkins & Holden, New York. 

The advertiser has the same 
right to know the circulation of 
the publication in which he is 
buying space that the householder 
has to know the number of 
pounds in a ton of coal that he 
is buying. It does not satisfy the 
householder who has bought a 
long ton and received a short one 
to know that the coal is the very 
best quality Lehigh red ash any 
more than it satisfies the adver- 
tiser to know that the circulation 
of the magazine in question is of 
the very best quality. The right 
to know the exact circulation is 
one of the unwritten laws of the 
advertising business. 

When it comes to defining circu- 
lation, however, there is a just 
difference of opinion. It is ad- 
mitted that circulation fluctuates 
from issue to issue in most 
periodicals. It is also true that 
there is a difference between the 
number of copies printed and the 
number of copies actually con- 
sumed by readers. I believe that 
the number of copies which ac- 
tually reach readers, whether paid 
for or not, constitutes circula- 
tion. It seems to me perfectly 
just to include the copies sold by 
subscription, the copies sold on 
the newsstand and the copies dis- 
tributed free to advertisers and 
agents. 

In order that all circulations 
shall be on the same comparative 
basis I think it better that each 
publication should specify the 
number in each class. If these 
figures are given for a period 
covering twelve months and then 
the average taken daily, weekly 
or monthly, according to the 


nature of the publication, this is 
as near circulation figures as it is 
physically possible to come. 
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In making up a list, howeve: 
the shrewd advertiser or the dis 
criminating agent will consider i: 
addition to these figures the 
character of the publication, th 
methods of obtaining circulatio: 
the actual net price the publish: 
receives per copy and that i: 
definable something called “t] 
hold of the publication upon i: 
readers.” 

————_-+0r-  -— 

INTERESTS ARE BEHIN 
ONE CENT POSTAGE? 


WHAT 


New York, Aug. 22, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It does not seem to be a matter oi 
any importance to the National Or: 
Cent Letter Postage Association whethe: 
the Government can afford to carry 
letters at one cent or not. Apparentl) 
this phase of the question has never r 
ceived any consideration. 

If the gentlemen connected with this 
association will procure one of the r 
ports of the Post-office Department ani 
analyze it, they will discover, if their 
plan is carried out for the reduction of 
letter postage to one cent, that the dé 
ficit in the Post-office Department will 
not be far from $75,000,000 a year in 
stead of a slight profit as at the present 
time. 

Does the country want to face such 
a deficit as this? 

There has been no demand for one 
cent letter postage except as worke| 
up by the National One Cent Letter 
Postage Association. 

By the way, who pays the expenses 
of this association? It would appear 
from a rather elaborate account of its 
workings as published in a recent issue 
of Printers’ Ink that it must be in 
receipt of a liberal income from some 
source or other. 

When there is a popular demand for 
anything it isn’t necessary for an o1 
ganization to be formed to promote it 
by means of literature and the presence 
of its officials at conventions. 

M. T. Ricuarpson 
--—~+-9->—_—_——..- 
STEGFRIED ACCESSIONS 

The Siegfried Company, New York 
has added to its staff Edward H. Act 
who for several years directed the larg: 
art and copy department of the Sackett 


& Wilhelms Lithographing Company, 
of Brooklyn. 
S. C. Croot and John G. Hailer, for 


merly of the business department of 

the New York Herald, and for years 

associated with the late H. S. Chandler, 

the New York advertising agent, have 

also joined the Siegfried Company. 
——_——_+ or .- 


S. D. Hofheimer, formerly of Frank 
Seaman Inc., has joined the Washing- 
ton Advertising Agency, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D 
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\MERICANS LEARNING 
HOW TO GET SOUTH 
AMERICAN TRADE 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES NOW GET CLOSER TO 
SOUTH AMERICAN DEMAND—WHY 
DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES ARE NEC- 
ESSARY—REASONS FOR SUCCESS 
OF GERMANS-—-HOW SOME PRO- 
GRESSIVE HOUSES HAVE CAPTURED 
DEMAND IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 
1F SOUTH AMERICA 





Special Washington Correspond- 
ence. 

\merican manufacturers are 
gradually winning a worth-while 
slice. of the trade of Central and 
South America and the West In- 
dies. The chances are that by the 
time the Panama Canal is opened 
a much greater proportion of this 
Latin-American business will be 
coming our way, for the possi- 
hilities incident to traffic via the 
canal have directed to this trade 
field the attention of many firms 
that bothered very little about the 
matter in the past. 

The upward climb is under way. 
South America is yet selling to 
us every year nearly twice as 
much as she is buying from us, 
but our sales to her are increas- 
ing far more rapidly than her 
sales tc us, which is encouraging. 
Furthermore, the trade which 
American firms are building up 
with South American customers 
is largely in manufactured arti- 
cles, whereas our purchases from 
her include heavy items in the 
way of coffee, sugar, tropical 
fruits and other food stuffs. This 
is significant. 

A good many people have taken 


it for granted that because South _ 


\merica is on this side of the 
\tlantic it is nearer to the United 
States than to Europe. This has 
heen the basis of many an argu- 
ment to the effect that we ought 
to “hog” the South American 
trade. As a matter of fact ship- 
pers in the United States have, 
even on the basis of an air-line, 
never had any advantage over 
their European rivals in sending 
goods to Buenos Aires and the 
other choice markets of the lower 











é 


The old grouch was 
dying. 

“Are you ready to gor” 
asked the minister. 


“Yes,” was the reply. 


“Then that makes it 
unanimous.” 


The farmer is ready 
to buy your goods. 
When you have 
placed your advertis- 
ing in Farm & Fire- 
side saying that you 
are ready to sell him, 
that makes it unani- 
mous. 


FARM“ IRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 
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continent. And the European 
firms have all along had the ad- 
vantage of the more frequent sail- 
ings and satisfactory service gen- 
erally which may be expected 
from subsidized ocean steamship 
lines. 

To digress for a moment, it 
may be added that European busi- 
ness interests are now rapidly 
losing this advantage and will 
still further lose out on this score 
when the canal opens. Or at 
least there would appear to be no 
lack of transportation facilities 
for American firms now shipping 
to South America. The ships in 
the trade from New York to 
South America may not be as 
large or as fast as some of those 
sailing to the same destinations 
from German and British ports, 
but John Barrett, Director of the 
Pan-American Union, recently de- 
clared to the writer that there are 
now in service between American 
ports and Central and South 
America, direct. sufficient steam- 
ers to care for all the freight traf- 
fic that exists or is likely to de- 
velop within the next few years. 

It is all very well for us to talk 
about the “sister republics of the 
New World,” but that is little 
more than political romancing. 
When it comes down to social 
and trade relations a man on the 
ground is brought up short by 
the realization that most of these 
people are much more closcly in 
sympathy with certain Continen- 
tal races than they are with either 
English or Americans. Most of 
them are the descendants of Span- 
ish and Portuguese and they are 
Latins not only in blood but in 
tastes and temperament, with all 
that implies as to their individual 
and collective purchases. Pari- 
sian standards of dress and life 
represent the ideals of the well- 
to-do classes of the most pros- 
perous communities and this dic- 
tates a trade trend of which the 
Yankee traveling salesman may 
as’ well be forewarned. 

But European competition and 
the various existent handicaps in 
the Latin-American field, for all 
that they are commonly under- 
estimated, have not sufficed to se- 
riously retard the growth of 


- excellent adjunct 
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American trade in this rich fie!:(. 
Many an American manufacturer 
has received one of the surprises 
of his life when he discovered 
that what he had been led to be- 
lieve was an easy field is in real- 
ity a very complicated one, but, 
buckling down to the trade fight, 
these men are in most instances 
giving a most creditable account 
of themselves. And the manner 
in which they have gotten “wise” 
to the game is full of suggestions 
and inspiration for those who are 
following in their footsteps. 


SALESMEN NEEDED, AS WELL AS 
CATALOGUES 


One lesson which has_ been 
learned by the shrewdest of these 
trade trailers points the wisdom 
of sending traveling salesmen 
into the Pan-American field. In 
the early stages of the trade quest 
almost everybody sought to get 
business by the use of catalogues 
unsupported,— and some houses 
are to this day attempting to pull 
trade that way, more the pity. 
However, a majority of the more 
successful firms have discovered 
that whereas catalogues (provided 
they are printed in the Spanish 
or Portuguese language) are an 
in a_ selling 
campaign, they will by no means 
take the place of personal repre- 
sentation and first-hand demon- 
stration. 

The success of American firms 
in the Latin American field seems 
in many instances. to be directly 
proportionate to their wisdom in 
the choice of representatives. To 
make a happy selection of a road 
representative for this territory or 
an agency manager presupposes 
due regard for certain require- 
ments which would have no great 
weight in a similar sphere in the 
United States. For one thing the 
representative must speak Span- 
ish fluently, and it is highly desir- 
able that he possess social gifts 
of no mean order. This latter is 
dictated by the Latin American 
custom of mixing business and 
pleasure. The Spanish American 
man of affairs does everything in 
a much more leisurely manner 
than his Yankee cousin, and he 
sets great store by courtesy. The 




















traveling salesman who impresses 
, all favorably such a new ac- 

‘aintance is certain to be in- 
vited to call at his home,—may- 
hap before he is invited to talk 
business at his office. If he is 
shrewd he bides his time; and 
there have been instances where 
valuable connections have been 
jormed because a naturally im- 
pulsive American managed to 
simmon the patience to await the 
cementing of pleasant social rela- 
tions ere he so much as mentioned 

siness to his prospect. Good 
address on the part of the man 
calling on the trade is as essential 
in Latin America as i nthe United 
States, but that is not all. It 
must be backed up, for the best 
results, by a distinct social knack. 

In recent years the American 
travelers have taken a leaf from 
the book of their German rivals. 
Nowadays the masters of the 
craft are traversing Latin Ameri- 
can trade routes not only to show 
samples, but also to collect sam- 
ples. This is, of course, mere- 
ly another way of saying that the 
cleverest American manufactur- 
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ers are striving to give their 
Latin American customers what 
they want in the form they want. 
They are following the line of 
least resistance in endeavoring to 
ascertain the popular demand and 
to conform to it rather than to 
force the market to take goods 
made in accordance with Ameri- 
can styles and: standards, whether 
they meet Spanish American fan- 
cy or not. It was formerly a 
gibe in South America that the 
American salesman came with 
well-filled sample trunks and was 
not always successful, whereas the 
German salesman came with an 
empty sample case which he took 
back full of specimens of trade 
staples which he endeavored to 
imitate—if possible at a lower 
price. 


RISING DEMAND FOR QUALITY GOODS 


It must not be inferred from 
the last remark, however, that 
success in the Latin American 
field is dependent upon ability to 
undersell all rivals. Indeed, the 
contrary has been the experience 
of many of the American firms 














The 
Kansas City PFournal 


announces with pleasure the appointment of 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


as its sole foreign representative. 


It is the Publisher's desire to give advertisers and agents 
the very best service to be obtained and the S. C. Beckwith 
organization was selected with this idea in mind. 


THE JOURNAL COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Where Will You Begin 


to Advertise 
? 


NEW ENGLAND 


has many advantages. ‘The cities and towns are 
closely linked together which means a small selling 
expense. The 





Local Daily Newspapers 


go to every home and have weight with their readers. 
The Local Store advertising has been making good 
so long that dealers will welcome and push an adver- 
tised article. 

Start in the local dailies first, as they will not only 
pay their own way, but their readers who from time 
to time drift to the metropolitan cities will carry the 
message of your goods there and prepare them for 
your coming. 

“The right way is to begin in the local dailies and 
work towards the great cities!” so said Dr. J. C. Ayer, 
of Lowell, Mass., one of America’s most successful 
advertisers. 


Try this way and you will go right. 

These ten will point the way: 

NewBedford 3rWaury NewHaven,Ct.,Register 
Lynn,Mass.,Item Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 
Portland,Me.,Express Worcester,Mass.,Gazette 
Meriden,Ct.,Record Springfield,Mass.,Union 
Burlington,Vt.,FreePress Salem,Mass.,News 
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vhich have built up highly profit- 
le trade in recent years. In 
st of the larger cities in par- 
ilar there is a quality market 

overshadows all else. In- 
d, it goes without saying that 
public which in Rio pays as 
‘h as twenty-five dollars for 
ts at grand opera and in Bu- 
1s Aires buys the most extrav- 
int feminine costumes that can 
produced in Paris is in a re- 
ptive mood to any quality goods 

t appeal regardless of the price. 
Che South ‘American is fond of 
ornateness. Until recently © the 

ne objection that is made to 
furniture from the United States 
was registered against Yankee de- 
signs in brass bedsteads—namely, 
their extreme plainness. Mean- 
while certain English manufactur- 
ers were trimming their sails to 
the wind and producing brass bed- 
steads which had all the desired 
attributes of the luxurious. For 
instance, one English firm sent to 
Argentina a lot of beds ornament- 
ed at the foot and head with brass 
representations of the rising sun, 
the coat-of-arms of the Argentine 
Republic. These “went” like the 
proverbial hot cakes and a profit- 
able trade was established. How- 
ever, in this particular line the evi- 
dence of the Latin American love 
of the elaborate and the decora- 
tive was not lost on the American 
lirms in the field. They have, at 
. ist in one or two instances, told 

their designers to cut loose with 
frills and flourishes in arranging 
designs for the Pan-American 
trade, and the result is that a most 
satistactory foothold ‘is being 
gained. 

To pursue still farther the ef- 
fect of this strongly marked 
Latin American trait on trade it 
need only be cited that North 
Amen makers of wicker fur- 

uiture have never been able to 
make much of a conquest in South 
America for this same reason— 
the modesty of the appearance of 
their goods. It would seem as 
though if there were any country 
on the globe where wicker furni- 
ture ought to make a hit it would 
be almost any of the republics in 
South America, but up to date this 
line is finding favor slowly because 
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INK 
A REMINDER 


The Great Daily of 
New Haven 
Connecticut 


is the paper with the most news, 
best edited, best departments, 
most advertising of all kinds and 
the 





Most Circulation of 
any daily in New Haven. 


The 


Evening 
Register 


is worthy to be put first on your 
list when CONNECTICUT is 


considered. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








I Want A Job 
As Solicitor— 


I desire to get into the 
advertising business, but 
have had no experience in 
that line. I have had how- 
ever seven years’ experi- 
ence in merchandising with 
one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country. My 
experience has covered buy- 
ing, adjusting claims and 
the handling of customers 
both in a special and gen- 
eral way. 

I am a college graduate 
and accustomed to meeting 
men. Should prefer solicit- 
ing. Propositions only from 
well established publications 
will be considered, prefer- 
ably those east of Pitts- 
burgh. 


H. S. P., Printers’ Ink 
2 Beacon St. BOSTON 
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Any advertiser 
seeking information 
about the circuiation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 














Advertising Man Indicted 
on the Following Counts : 


1. Of knowing dealer co-opera- 
tive advertising used in con- 
junction with window dis- 
plays. 

- Of having a practical knowl- 
edge of sales campaigns. 

. Of being versed in the art of 
the preparation of copy above 
the mediocre and being famil- 
iar with the salient points in 
mail-order campaigns. 

4, Of having a capacity for work 

and being a keen analyst. 

5, Of having been proven to be 
familiar with the cost of print- 
ing, lay-outs of advertise- 
ments and booklets. 

6. Of exposing himszlf to a 
University education, some of 
which took 
The above indictments 

brought about by a jury of 
former employers. The accused 
pleads extenuating circumstances, 
lays stress upon being married 
and the age of 26. He desires 
to connect with a manufacturer 
who is hardened enough to over- 
look the above. 

Analyst, Box 6, care Printers’ 
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the designs are not ornate enough 
to catch the fancy. And, by tie 
way, it is such fine points as tliis 
on the trade situation that t 
manufacturer can catch only in t 
event that he either goes over tie 
field himself or sends a compc- 
tent, confidential representative ‘o 
do his scoutir.g for him. 

This matter of direct represe:i- 
tation has in many instances becn 
decisive as between success and 
failure in the Pan-American field. 
In the opinion of trade experts 
the chief reason for most of tlie 
failures or partial disappointment 
which have resulted in certain 
attempts within recent years io 
enter the Latin American market 
is found in the fact that ill-advised 
manufacturers tackled the problem 
from the wrong end. They spent 
time and money investigating tar- 
‘ff schedules, shipping regulations, 
customs, etc., and entirely over- 
looked the much more vital point 
of taking the pulse of local de- 
mand, ascertaining the preferences 
ot the buying public, ete. Iu 
every instance, probably, a Latin 
American importer could readily 
have been found who would take 
care of all the matters of duty, 
shipping requirements, etc., if the 
American manufacturer had only 
offered h'm goods that caught his 
eye, at prices that were equitable. 
In other words, the problem of the 
hour is not so much how to make 
delivery of goods in South Amer- 
ica as what models and styles will 
win popular approval among a 
people who have pronounced tastes 
and who value the flattery of a 
manufacturer's endorsement of 
such preferences. 


wn 


ONE REPRESENTATIVE FOR SEVERAL 
CONCERNS 


’ 

A number of American manu- 
facturers have discovered _ that 
direct representation in South 
America is not such an expensive 
proposition as it appears on the 
surface. Expense has been cut 


down by the simple expedient of 
having several producers of non- 
competing lines combine to put a 
good man on the road to sell 
goods on salary and’ commission. 
There appear to be no disadvan- 
tages whatever to this plan. 


In- 

















ced, under certain circumstances 
+ has a positive advantage over 
ihat of sending out an exclusive 
representative. To illustrate, take 
the case in the West Indies, where 
numerous small islands are to be 
visited. A man carrying various 
lines can devote days to each is- 
land and can clean up all the 
business in sight, whereas the ex- 
clusive representative of one man- 
ifacturer, with large territory to 
cover in limited time, is likely to 
feel that he must push on at top 
speed even if he does not glean 
the field any too thoroughly. Rep- 
resentatives on a liberal salary ba- 
sis, in addition to commissions, 
have been found to render the 
best service to the manufacturer. 
The man on a straight commis- 
sion basis will devote himself al- 
most wholly to sales promotion, 
and will give little time to that 
first-hand investigation, the fruits 
of which a manufacturer needs 
more emphatically than he does 
— when he is entering this 
field. 

An illuminating object lesson 
for all manufacturers who are 
looking longingly to the south- 
ward is afforded by the methods 
which have* been followed by 
American manufacturers of graph- 
ophones and talking machines. 
These houses have catered to lo- 
cal demand with a_ vengeance. 
They went to the expense of se- 
curing the services of the fore- 
most Spanish American dramatic 
and operatic artists to make rec- 
ords in the vernacular, and their 
selling campaigns have been of the 
fine-tooth comb variety. In some 
instances representatives have 
traveled thousands of miles on 
mule-back in order to introduce 
the goods. And, by the way, there 
are a number of somewhat inac- 
cessible markets in South Amer- 
ica that are well worth cultivating 
American firms are just waking 
up to the fact that there is a 
mighty responsive purchasing pub- 
lic in Bogota, the capital of Co- 
lombia, which is located 700 miles 
inland from the shores of the 
Caribbean, but in this instance we 
have been a little slow on the trig- 
ger, for German and English 
houses have maintained sample- 
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THE CITY 


to start your campaign 
in is Portland, Maine 


The biggest city in the state—a 
Summer paradise and a delightful 
place to live the other three sea- 
sons, 


THE PAPER 


to advertise in is 


The Express 


A great evening paper read by 
nearly every one in Portland and 
suburbs. The EXPRESS is 
worthy of a fine city like Port- 
land. It leads them all in news, 
circulation and advertising. 


THE RESULTS 











will be good or history does not 
repeat. The local retailer finds 
the EXPRESS gives the best re- 
sults and so does the foreign ad- 
vertiser. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











Splendid Proposition 
for 
Selling Organization 


A complete plant for the manu- 
facture of art goods and adver- 
tising specialties with special 
machinery to turn out an exclu- 
sive line, managed by a practical 
man with a thorough knowledge 
of the printing and allied trade 
with experienced and _ trained 
help, wishes to interest a house 
with a strong selling organiza- 
tion in a position to handle quan- 
tities of goods and sell through- 
out the United States. 

Entirely new line of goods 
under exclusive patents and 
copyrights, that will have ready 
demand and that no other house 
can make in competition or is 
putting on the market. Will givé 
the fullest information desired 
to the right parties. 

Address C. C., Box 7, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Every subscriber an 
interested reader 


Not a single person buys 


PHYSICAL 


CULTURE 


for any other reason than that he 


wants the information which it 
alone can give him. 

More than 166,000 of purity cir- 
culation. No waste—no dead 
wood. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building | 


W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 


Brings Returns 








Subscribe for the 


“Man Higher Up” 


If you find it hard to iu- 
terest your prospect or 
your directors in the 
gospel of advertising— 
the gift of a year’s sub- 
scription to “The Little 
Schoolmaster” will earn 
you some good will and 
probably something 
more substantial. 


$2.00—52 Issues 


Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 


12 West 31st Street 
New York 











rooms in Bogota for some year 


past. 


SHREWD MOVE OF AUTO MANUFA 
TURERS 


One of the shrewdest moves y:t 
made in the Latin American tra: 
campaign must be credited 
those American automobile man 
facturers who have opened age 
cy supply depots stocked not on 
with complete cars but also in 
each instance with a liberal sto 
of spare parts and with a factor 
trained repair man on hand to 
make repairs for all owners of 
cars in his territory. Somewhat 
the same plan is being followed hy 
the International Harvester Coni- 
pany and some other progressive 
concerns. Everybody will have to 
come to it if any headway is to 
be made. Latin America is a long 
way from American factories ad 
the average resident need not | 
expected to buy a player-piano, «an 
automobile, a cash register, a mo- 
torboat or any other article of 
every-day use if he is in danger of 
being obliged to put the mechan- 
ism out of commission for two or 
three months while an order is 
sent to the States for a duplicate 
part to replace one lost or dam- 
aged. 

A move that means much for 
the cause of American trade in 
Latin America is found in the 
project just launched for the estab- 
lishment of an American bank in 
Buenos Aires. It is hoped that 
this is merely the inauguration of 
a widespread system that will ulti- 
mately embrace American banks 
in ‘all the leading cities of Central 
and South America. Such facili- 
ties would go far toward enabling 
American manufacturers to over- 
come one of the most serious ob- 
stacles they have encountered in 
Latin-America—namely, the liber- 
ality of German and English cred- 
its. American manufacturers have 
almost completely remedied the 
laxness in packing goods which 
once formed a serious indictment 
against us, but up to date the Yan- 
kee demand for cash in advance 
(payment being demanded in some 
instances ere goods are shipped 
from New York) has contrasted 
most unpleasantly in the Latin 




















american mind with the German 
and English policy of allowing the 
dealer at least six months and 
mavbe a year in which to pay his 
bills. If American banks in Latin 
America will relieve our exporters 
of the credits bugbear they wiil 
indeed prove a boon for, in South 
America, the matter of credits of- 
ten overbalances all considerations 
of price and quality and, in short, 
all other elements of competition. 


+o 
WHERE PROMPTNESS IS 
ESSENTIAL 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

With reference to the item from 
System on page 83 of August 15th Prinv- 
ers’ Ink, “Spice in Letter Writing,” 
I take issue with the method because it 
is not practicable in a business where 
there is a large volume of correspond- 
ence, 

One of the reasons the mail-order 
house is‘successful is that it cuts out 
the “waste.” 

If the large mail-order house I am 
connected with allowed (say nothing 
of required) its correspondents to make 
note as they went along it would double 
the cost of taking care of that work. 

In an office where one person can 
take a bunch of letters, cock his feet 
up on the desk and while enjoying the 
fragrance of a good Havana go through 
five or six letters and leisurely make 
notes, perhaps it is as good a way to 
spend the time as any. But when the 
question of efficiency is up and your 
business depends on the service you give 
your customers, the re-reading, etc., etc., 
is out of the question. 

I wonder what this manager who 
writes letters “‘that take hold” would 
do if he should have from 150 to 210 
pieces of mail passing over his desk 
each day? 

Apparently it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to this genial ‘‘go-as-you-please” 
manager whether the letters are an- 
swered to-day, to-morrow or a week 
later. “They are just as fresh,” he 
says, “but I would add: as cold stor- 


age eggs.” 
L. H. Haporrr. 








NEW SUNDAY MAGAZINE 





H. B. Ridge, for many years con- 
nected with the Hearst organization, 
has been appointed advertising man- 
ager of the Readers’ Magazine, Phila- 
delphia. 

This magazine is new and is is- 
sued as a part of the Syracuse Sunday 
Herald, the St. Louis Star, the Duluth 
News-Tribune, the Washington Herald, 
the Evansville Courier, the Pittsburgh 
Leader, the Knoxville Journal and Tri- 
bune, and the St. Paul Daily News. 

—_+o+—____ 


_The Dunlap-Ward Advertising Agency, 
of Chicago, has opened a branch office 
in Detroit, 
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CAUSE and EFFECT 





Worcester 


(Massachusetts) 


Gazette 


Will sell more goods for the cost 
than any other Worcester paper. 


Circulation 

plus Quality, plus Confidence in 
the paper has influence on read- 
ers. 

The Evening Gazette has all 
three of these. Largest circula- 
tion of any Worcester evening 
paper. Largest circulation in 
Worcester, and it gives the best 
results to advertisers. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











THE 
ONE 
BEST 
WAY 


To reach nearly 2,500 
live Canadian Shoe 
Merchants is through 
The .Shoe and 
Leather Journal, the 
recognized authority 
on shoe merchandis- 
ing in Canada. 


Let us send you a 


copy of the paper 
and tell you more 
about opportunities 


in the Canadian field. 


ACTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Limited 
Head Office - - Toronto, Can. 


Montreal hicago 
Coristine Bldg. 4057 Perry St. 
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4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, 
OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEw YorK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison, President and 
Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President and 
Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE. General Mana- 
ger, J. M. Hopkins. The address of the 
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Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 
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Credit Where Do advertising 
Credit men lack frater- 
is ieee nal spirit—in ap- 

preciation of the 
good qualities in the other fellow, 

—in willingness to give a co-work- 

er credit that is properly due? 

Sometime ago E. St. Elmo Lewis 

wrote Printers’ INK a letter, in 

which he raised the point: “Did 

it ever occur to you as a peculiar 

thing, how little advertising men 
refer to one another as authori- 
ties on anything? We will get 
around to it some day when our 
sense of mutual co-partnership in 
the work of advertising becomes 
a real force in our work.” 
At the time of the receipt of 

Mr. Lewis’ letter, it didn’t seem to 

Printers’ INK that this was a 

particularly crying evil. But with 

the lapse of a few months we 
have had case after case called 
to our attention, which would tend 
to sustain his argument. For ex- 
ariple, Charles D. McGregor got 
up before the Des Moines Ad- 
men’s Club the other day and 
made a speech, beginning: “Re- 
cently somebody made this re- 
mark anent the old and the new.” 

Then he went on to quote sev- 

eral paragraphs of a very strong 

article by Frank Finney, in the 


July 18th issue of Printers’ ! yx, 
If Mr. McGregor considered the 
ideas worth using and if, in { ict, 
he was able to get the text for 
his entire speech through Mr, 
Finney’s effort, why not give the 
author credit? It would not have 
cost Mr. McGregor a cent to have 
done so; on the contrary it would 
have given greater interest to the 
quotation. The explanation prob- 
ably is that it was purely a mat- 
ter of thoughtlessness. 

Cases like this occur with suf- 
ficient frequency to justify call- 
ing the matter to general atten- 
tion. Advertising men ought not 
to be afraid of advertising one 
another. A_ prime factor in 
PrinTERS’ INK’s success from the 
earliest days is that it has never 
been afraid to name names. If 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany is meant, that name is stat- 
ed, rather than “a prominent man- 
ufacturer of agricultural imple- 
ments.” If the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine is referred to, the item 
has greater interest with value 
cited than if the phrase “a leading 
monthly publication” is used. 

Once in the early days of 
Printers’ INK, Mr. Rowell was 
criticised for giving away valu- 
able advertising by following this 
plan. He replied: “If the article 
has greater interest for the read- 
er, why should I care if at the 
same time it benefits someone 
else?” 

The only time when Printers’ 
InK does not distinctly state the 
source of its information is where 
the matter is secured on a con- 
fidential basis or where the party 
most concerned is troubled with 
excessive modesty. 

Mr. Lewis goes on to say: 


This isn’t what I call swiping or 
plagiarism or anything of that sort. 
Tt is nothing nearly so vicious as that, 
but it 1s a case, as Garfield once said, 
of “unconscious absorption.” It has 
always seemed peculiar that advertis- 
ing men didn’t feel free to give credit 
to anyone for having thought of any- 
thing. The day is coming, though, 


when it will be done. This morning 
I got a letter from a member of the 
Association of National Advertising 
Managers asking my opinion with re- 


spect to the matter of enclosing a cata- 
logue that has been asked for through 
advertising in a trade paper in with a 
letter, or sending the letter separate, 
or simply sending the catalogue without 
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a letter. Probably that same question 
s been asked of fifty other men. He 
going to reinforce his opinion be- 
‘ore his employer, with the testimony 
of a half dozen others, 

sut if he is going to write an arti- 
cle on the subject, he would probably 
never mention the other men, not with 
auy Vicious intent, but it just doesn’t 
ccur to him to do it; yet his article 

uld probably be worth ten times 
as much as his own personal opinion, 
it he would buttress his own conten- 
tion with the testimony of others. I 
have failed to do this thing myself, 
and I think it has been a weakness. 


It is certainly an encouraging 
sign of the times that advertisers 
do not permit their copy men to 
“knock” competitors to anything 
like the extent of a few years ago. 
Also that advertising solicitors are 
coming more and more to realize 
that it is not only bad form, but 
bad business to make statements 
reflecting unfavorably upon rival 
publications. It is carrying the 
fraternal spirit a step further to 
seize any reasonable opportunity 
to say a good word for the other 
fellow and not to evade giving 
credit where credit is plainly due. 








PRINTERS’ INK says: : : 
The time to keep quiet is 
oftener than we sometimes think. 





How Many A cynic has de- 


fined the policy 
Understand? °F. house as 


“that which the president and the 
biggest customer talk about when 
they go to lunch together.” Un- 
fortunately there is more than a 
grain of truth in it. In altogether 
too many concerns the high offi- 
cials understand perfectly well that 
“our policy is to protect our deal- 
ers,” but the rank and file of the 
men lower down—who actually 
come in contact with the dealers 
— understand it that way 
at all. 

A salesman for a certain large 
manufacturer in the jewelry field 
sold a newspaper a lot of goods to 
be given as premiums in a circula- 
tion campaign. Goods of exactly 
the same manufacture were on 
sale in the local jewelry stores, 
and the jewelers’ club pro- 
tested vigorously to the sales- 
man. The latter at first re- 
fused to do anything about it 


but later agreed to cancel the 
order providing the local jewelers 
would agree to handle none but 
his company's goods of that par- 
ticular kind! 

The jewelers appealed to the 
president of the company, who*® 
promptly sent his personal repre- 
sentative with orders to meet 
the jewelers’ demands at any cost. 
It was the “policy of the house” 
to take care of its dealers, but it 
hadn’t penetrated much lower 
than the head of the coricern. 

The trouble is that the empha- 
sis is too often put upon the 
wrong thing: “making sales” in- 
stead of “building business.” Too 
often the men at the top have 
splendid ideas of dealer co-opera- 
tion, employees’ welfare and so 
on, which go to make up the pol- 
icy of the house as they under- 
stand it, and they really believe 
that the business is being carried 
on in accordance with those ideas. 
But they have never taken the 
trouble to see that every member 
of the organization down to the 
newest filing clerk is thoroughly 
saturated with them, hence they 
are indescribably shocked at times 
to find that the house policy is not 
being lived up to. Moreover they 
do not stop to think that the or- 
ganization is judged by its visible 
members with whom its custom- 
ers come into actual contact. Un- 
paralleled altruism on the part of 
an absent boss will never make 
up for a rapacious representative 
who is right on the job. 





PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Few men can really aim accur- 
ately with a hammer—they gener- 
ally get it on the thumb sooner or 
later. 

“‘ As Practical To those who 
Men ” ave in mind the 
welfare of the 

advertising business as a whole, 
it is rather disheartening 
at times to meet with the re- 
mark that “this talk about ab- 
solute honesty in advertising is 
all very well, and very pretty; but 
as ‘practical men’ we have got to 
conform to the custom of the 
trade or our competitors will 
walk off with the business.” The 
gentlemen who ‘hold such opin- 
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ions are earnestly advised to read 
the article by Edward S. Rogers 
in last week’s Printers’ INK with 
more than usual concentration. 
It is entitled “The High Cost of 
Careless Trade-Mark Making,” 
but it has a good deal broader 
application than the title indicates. 
The possibility that the exagger- 
ating advertisement, uttered to- 
day and promptly forgotten, may 
rise to confound its author ten 
years hence is clearly demon- 
strated in Mr. Roger’s article. 

Few advertisers, aside from 
those in purely retail lines, may 
not at some time find themselves 
obliged to prosecute an unfair 
competition suit in order to pro- 
tect their market. And for the 
man with an equity case on his 
hands, the existence of a few 
disingenuous advertisements 
about the goods involved in the 
suit is a very embarrassing cir- 
cumstance. The court will deny 
him relief if it be shown that he 
did not “come into equity with 
clean hands.” 

It only goes to show how fre- 
quently the thing we think is aca- 
demic, if not actually visionary, 
turns out to be a very practical 
and substantial thing with teeth. 
It doesn’t look very serious to say 
that our ten dollar suits are all 
wool when they are half cotton, 
but it wouldn’t be a joke a dozen 
years hence to have a pirating 
competitor throw that statement 
in our teeth and thereby win the 
legal right to steal our trade- 
mark, and as much of our market 
as he could lay his hands on. The 
mills of the gods grind slowly, but 
they grind very small indeed, and 
the man who will not be honest 
because it is right is quite apt 
to run into some thoroughly 
“practical” reason for wishing that 
he had. 

= 

PRINTERS’ INK says: 

It is safer to throw bouquets at 
yourself than mud at your com- 
petitor. 





A British  Self-praise is al- 
“Best Ad” YS subject to 
high rate of 

List discount, and it 


is always difficult to keep one’s 


balance while in the attitude of 
patting oneself on the back. For 
an American advertising journal 
to print an article dwelling upon 
the superiority of American ad- 
vertising over that of another na- 
tion would be open to the 
suspicion of prejudice, to say the 
least. When the other nation 
voluntarily does that very thing, 
however, there is room for no 
such suspicion, and we ma) be 
allowed a little legitimate “pvint- 
ing with pride.” 

The Advertising World of 
London, England, prints in its 
August issue an article four 
pages long, entitled “Some More 
American Magazine Advertis- 
ing.” The bold-face sub-title to 
the article reads as_ follows: 
“There can be no doubt that in 
the matter of utilizing magazine 
space to the best advantage the 
American advertiser has no equal. 
The displays reproduced here- 
with are characteristic alike in 
their attractive appearance and 
sound salesmanship.” 

The particular displays the 
Briton picked out as “character- 
istic alike in their attractive ap- 
pearance and sound _salesman- 
ship” and used for reproduction 
were as follows: 

National Biscuit Company (one 
of the “famous sweethearts” ser- 
ies), Genesee Pure Food Com- 
pany, (Jell-O ad entitled “The 
Man of It”), Shredded Wheat 
Company (Back to Nature's 
Food), Oats Company 
(Puffed Wheat and Rice ad 
“What the Millions Are Doing”), 
Procter & Gamble Company 
(Crisco ad showing packages in 
various sizes and arguing from 
economy), Herbert D. Shivers 
(Cigar ad “Why They Keep on 
Buying”), The Welch Grape Juice 
Company (single column, _ flat 
page, giving recines), American 
Multigraph Sales Company (‘Yes, 
It’s Real Printing the Multigraph 
Does”), The Inter-State Automo- 
bile Company (“Measure Motor 
Car Efficiency by This Stand- 
ard”), American Electrical Heater 
Company (“How Can You Know 
Which Electric Iron to Buy”), 
and Lyon’s Tooth Powder (“The 
Girl W Doesn’t Smile”). 
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“EDISON” 


is on every genuine 


| DICTATING MACHINE 


manufactured at the inventor’s works: 
under his personal direction 


Caution! 


Mr. Edison’s well known position as inventor 
and perfecter of the original dictating machine, 
and the confusion of similar trade names for 
other machines, have led purchasers to believe 
that they were ordering the Edison product 
without specifying “Edison.” To be certain you 
are receiving the article you intend— 


Specify the 
Edison 
Dictating Machine 


INCORPORATED 


211 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 






















IDENTITY COUPON 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
211 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


improvements, 
Name 


Please send me the ‘Guide for 
Prospective Purchasers of Dictating 
Machines,’’ describing the Edison 





Address 





Firm Name 





Fireproof Steel Design Nore—If you do not know the name of the 











gladly supply it. 











Edison dealer in your locality we will 
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CHANGING THE PHYSICAL 


DISAPVANTAGES OF RUNNING SERIES 
OF ADS THAT TOO CLOSELY RESEM- 
BLE ONE ANOTHER — WORKING 
FROM THE IDEA INSTEAD OF FROM 
THE LAYOUT 





By Charles H. Willard. 

“Another principle we follow 
in advertising,’ said President 
Green, of the National Biscuit 
Company, some time ago to 
Printers’ Ink, “is frequent 
change of methods. I don’t un- 
derstand why many successful ad- 
vertisers cling to the same size 
space, the same style of announce- 
ment, the same medium year after 
year. Every twelve months we 
alter the style and size of our 
advertisements.” 


y! 

Mr. Green did not say. He con- 
sidered it obvious. 

But, really, it is not at all ob- 
vious to everybody. In fact, there 
is a striking difference of opinion 
and practice among advertisers 
and agents. 

It all has to come back, does 
it not, to the theory of what an 
advertisement does or can do? 

A manufacturer decides to ad- 
vertise. He engages an agent and 
after some preliminaries they 
come to the question of copy. 

“All right,’ says the agent. 
“We'll get up a series of twelve 
ads of such and such a size to 
run in such and such mediums.” 

And so the ads are prepared, 
twelve of the same size. The 
copy-writer who lays them out, 
if it is done in the agency, will 
make them as much like one an- 
other as it is possible to make 
them. They will have the same 
or similar borders. The pictures 
will look very much alike. The 
same type will run through all. 
And the trade-mark and package 
if there is a package, will figure 
in evidence. 

So much is settled, is practically 
immutable in most advertising 
houses and most agencies. 

The procedure has the weight 
of authority and tradition behind 
it. All of the likenesses bind the 
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series of ads together, it is said: 
and give them continuity. They 
identify the series and by making 
them recognizable obtain a cumu- 
lative effect. 

There is also, of course, ‘he 
text; that must not be left cut. 
But that is not so difficult to 
manage. There are half a dozen 
or more descriptive phrases tat 
have got to appear. That takes 
up half the space or so. Only 
a hundred words more or so to 
fill. Not much room for getting 
up speed. Never mind—nobody 
wants argument; it’s the selling 
suggestion that counts, 

And so it goes. That is the 
way most ads are built, a little 
exaggerated, perhaps, but ap- 
proximately the fact. 

It is not exactly criminal. Some 
of our biggest national advertis- 
ers believe in the theory of identi- 
fication—same space, same ap- 
pearance, same type, almost the 
same wording, day after day, 
week in, week out, years end on 
end, 

Their ads are easy to see; any- 
body can pick them out; every- 
body gets to know them. 

But do they continue to be read 
understandingly? Do readers 
continue to react to them? Do 
they evoke continued response? 

The situation, remember, is dif- 
ferent with the department store 
advertising. which from its rela- 
tive changelessness seems to lend 
color , to the common view. 
Identification then becomes a ne- 
cessity—the store name and marks 
are sought by the reader and 
should be an index. So depart- 
ment store ad copy is not a crite- 
rion for manufacturers to follow. 

The people who hold a second 
theory, and President Green 
seems to be among them, do not 
believe that they do get a re- 
sponse to their possible capacity. 
These other people, the small mi- 
nority, hold that such ads as these 
are an old story to most readers, 
hold no interest for them and 
are instinctively avoided by the 
sophisticated eye. Many jokes are 
interesting, they say, but people 
do not read the same joke over 
and over again. The best of 
comic pictures get dull after a 
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time. Even an “old master” 
would lose its appeal as an at- 
tractive force if seen day after 
‘ Most people forget there 
is a sky, and have no interest in 
the details of the familiar scene. 
hut change a single important 
detail in the familiar scene and 
the eye catches it; let the sky be 
overcast or the sun beat pitilessly 
down, the comic picture be given 
a ‘ransformation or the joke re- 
told with new names, and we at 
once stop to see about it. 
nterest in new things is not so 
keen, unless the new things are 
particularly attractive. It is keen- 
er than it is in old things, but not 
so keen as in a change of familiar 
things. 

Apply this to the ad. The task 
is first to get it familiar, and then 
make an occasional shift to the 
unfamiliar. 

And this is true, both of the 
lavout and the literary content. 
The line of least mental resistance 
is the line from the known to the 
unknown, from the familiar to 
the unfamiliar, 

3ut the difference between the 
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two camps of advertising men is 
much deeper than this. It might 
be said for purposes of suggest- 
iveness, though it is not literally 
true, that the first class of adver- 
tisers and copy-writers referred 
to work from the detail to the 
idea, while the other class start 
with the idea and let the details 
take care of themselves. As a 
matter of absolute accuracy, it 
must be admitted that the first 
class generally has a notion of 
what thought it is going to de- 
velop, even when it starts with a 
certain space and certain stated 
elements, and the other class must 
necessarily make use of the same 
material. 

But the difference nevertheless 
is as deep as the sea. The ad- 
vertisements, particularly the 
newspaper advertisements of one 
of the largest national advertisers, 
are to a very large extent built 
upon “news” features. When it 
is not news it is information or 
vital suggestion. These are re- 
ceived in all sorts of ways, from 
salesmen, from correspondents, 
and from sheer vain The 








CAMPAIGN PICTURES FOR PREMIUMS 


The above illustrations are the favorite pictures of the three candidates. Our photograv- 
ure re ~~ tions of them on heavy paper have made a hit. Sizes and prices as follows: 








0.00 lots 5,000 lots 1,000 Lots Post Cards 
21x16 son 00 per M $37.50 per M $50.00 per M $4.00 per M 
8x11 7.50 per M 12.00 per M 15.00 per M 


\Vc can make immediate delivery. Nosample copies mailed to anyone except reliable 
rated interested houses. We will, however, mail single copies and smal] quantities at 
twenty-five cents each for larger ones and ten cents each for small size. 


THE HARTLEY COMPANY 


Color and Black and White Engravers—Photogravure Printers 
129-135 LAFAYETTE STREET : NEW YORK CITY 
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DON’T 


Ask Printers’ Ink for 


MAILING LISTS 


That’s Our Business 


Ask for our “Silent Salesman” No. 
54, which contains over 2,000 classified 


Mailing Lists, giving the number in 
each and the price. 

108 Aeroplane Mfrs. ....... $2.50 

107 Aviation Supply Dlrs.... 2.50 

59 Aviation Motor Mfrs. 2.00 

41 Aviation Propeller Mfrs.. 1.50 

146 Addressing Companies... 2.00 

12,000 Advertisers, General 25.00 
498 Mfrs. & Jobbers Adver- 

tising Novelties......... 3.00 

1,700 Agents, Advertising...... 6.00 
50,000 Agents & Canvassers, 

a Se ae ea 4.00 


1,273 Agents, R. 
1,139 Agents, 


R. Purchasing 5. 
Street R. R. Pur- 


RS 5.00 
1,210 Agricultural Implement 
es a 5.00 
290 Aluminum & Aluminum 
CSE BETTE, secicucsees 3.00 
733 Amusement Parks ..... 5.00 
490 Animal & Bird Dealers. 3.00 
7,518 Architects, per M....... 2.50 
2,000 Architects, Selected, the 
most prominent ........ 6.00 
9,650 Art Stores & Picture 
Le ee ae 20.00 
6,780 Asylums, Institutions, 
Hospitals, Sanitariums & 
EODORERTIOS 6.65 osica sss 15.00 
77 Automobile Axle Mfrs.. 1.50 
218 Automobile Bodies, Wood 
SD MME 565 weeds 0 2.00 
556 Auto Mfrs., strictly.... 3.00 
6,337 Auto Garages ......... 15.00 
11,610 Auto Dealers & Agents. 20.00 
4,525 Auto Repairs .......... 15.00 
2,749 Auto Supplies ......... 15,00 
197 Auto Supply, Whol. 2.00 
63 Auto Jobbers .......... 1.00 
87 Auto Lamp Mfrs. ...... 1.50 
472,000 Auto Owners, per M.... 2.00 
123 Auto Tire Mfrs. ...... 1.50 
119 Auto Tire Vulcanizing 
KSOMIMADIES 06 é0s000 500s 2.00 
841 Awning & Tent Mfrs.... 4.00 
24,889 Banks, Bankers, Trust 
Companies, per M....... 2.00 
237 Banner & Flag Mfrs... 2.50 
46,500 Barbers, per M........ 2.00 
1,662 Bazaars, Fairs, Racket 
ID sie Wactan aus «ois. 5.00 
1,976 Five & Ten Cent Stores. 5.00 
123 Five & Ten Cent Stores 
Buying Headquarters. . 1.50 
6,913 Five & Ten Cent Theatres 20.00 
12,030 Foundries & Mch. Shops, 
. Sears ae 2.50 
169 Wireless Telegraph Stas. 2.50 
2,500,000 Farmers, per M...... 2.50 
250,000 Lady Mail Order Buyers, 


ee Pe ens 
The above is only a partial list a 
lists which we furnish. They are 
neatly typewritten and show the 
financial rating in Dollars of each 
concern. Ask for complete price-list. 


Trade Circular Addressing Co. 


162 West Adams Street. Chicago 
Established 1880 
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advertising manager develops the 
idea or feature to a certain point, 
and then hands it over his 
assistant with instructions «s to 
pictures, etc. The assistant elab- 
orates it and then comes back 
with the copy and pictures. The 
manager runs through the copy 
and then for the first time, if he 
passes it, he is ready to consider 
layout and space. “That is worth 
a page, or perhaps only a half- 
page or a quarter-page,” he says, 
and then only follow the details, 

In short, the ad grows out of 
the mental experience of the man- 
ager and is the reflection of his 
thought and feeling, instead of 
being a piece of intellectual join- 
ery or jugglery. 

The layout. does not become a 
sort of Procrustean bed to fit 
which all items must be sawed off, 
or stretched out. It is organic, 
and not mechanical. 

Is not this type of ad the one 
which most represents the modern 
advertising thought? 


8h 


VEON AND WARREN TAKE ST. 
LOUIS PAPER 

Fred C. Veon and Frederic B. War- 
ren took charge of the St. Louis 
Star on September 1. Mr. Veon is 
the business manager and Mr. Warren 
has editorial charge of the property. 
These two appointments were made by 
Nathan Frank, owner of the Star. Mr. 


Veon is well known in the advertising 
world, having been connected with 
Hearst papers in four cities, as well as 
advertising manager of other newspa 
pers in Detroit and St. Louis. Mr. 
Warren has figured in a number of the 
editorial organizations of the country, 
some of his connections in recent years 
being the Philadelphia North American, 
the Inquirer and the New Y ork Mail. 


tor ~ 
ASH OPENS AN AGENCY 


Theodore E. Aah. who is widely 
known in the magazive field of New 
York City through his connection with 


the American and the Munsey publica 
tions, opened his own advertising agency 
in Philadelphia last week in the Bulletin 
Building, City Hall Square. 

Previous to entering the magazine 
field, Mr. Ash was in newspaper work 
for seven years, and for seven years 
with advertising agencies. 

pee a 

W. J. Hunsaker has become sole pro 
prietor of the Saginaw Courier-//crald, 
having recently purchased fron rsa 

aper, 


ernor Osborn his interest in that 
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CASTING UP LETTER-COST 





Since letters reach the mark one at a 
me, let us consider the cost of a single 
titer. It may be analyzed roughly as 
lows: : 

Stamp, two cents. 

Paper and envelope, half a cent. 
Suppose you double the cost of the 
itionery, you increase the total cost 
t a very small percentage. As long 

it costs two cents to send under 

il either the best letter ever wr:tien 

an empty envelope, just so long will 

pay to make that stamp earn its cost 
making the enclosure as nearly per- 

t as human ability can effect. 

lhere’s another thing. If you didn’t 

d the letter, you or somebody els2 
uld have to go in person. You cer- 
inly can’t get a salesman of any 
ility for less than $1500 a year, his 
<penses will easily average $5 a day, 
iking a total of $10. He will do well 
obtain twenty satisfactory interviews 
iv in and day out: ten would be more 
kely. 

There’s a cost of fifty cents to a dol- 
ar per visit, as compared with the few 
cents spent on a letter. If he hands his 
ustomer a cigar to help things along, 
there goes the cost of a dozen steel en- 
graved letter-heads. 

Gentlemen, let’s quit kidding our- 
selves and face the facts. It pays to put 
your best foot foremost, but it only pays 
those who do it.—“Pulling Power,’ Fal- 
oner Company, Baltimore. 


REFORMATION BY POSTER 





\ campaign has been started by Wil- 
bur Glenn Voliva, overseer at Zion 
City, against the employees of the Cook 
Electrical plant, whose disobedience of 
Voliva’s anti-tobacco poster mandates 
has long rankled the overseer. 

He issued a sizzling poster pronuncia- 
mento, printed in red ink, and placed it 
where all might see. It aims to make 
the people of Zion City refuse to harbor 
the electrical workers in their resi- 
dences. 

“T warn the miserable traitors to God 
and Zion,” it says in bright carmine, 
“those who rent their houses to tools 
f the devil, that every dollar that you 
receive will become a cincer, eating 
way your very vitals.””—Chicago Trib- 
ine, 


- tO 

Mr. A. P. Poposkey, until recently 
vith the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
\gency, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Detmer Woolen Com- 
pany of New York City. Mr. Poposkey, 
previous to his association with the 
lesan Agency, was with the Wisconsin 
lelephone Company, the Pabst Brew- 
ing Company and also with the Maga- 
zine & Book Company, of New York 
City. 

na nee 

_ Dr. John Jay Taylor, of Philadelphia, 
founder and editor of the Medical Coun- 
il died at Ocean City, N. J., on Au- 
gust 1. Dr, Taylor, who was 59 years 
old, is succeeded as editor of the Coun- 
cil by Dr. Thomas S. Blair. Dr. Blair 
has been an editorial writer upon the 
Council for years. 


ON THE 
PACIFIC 





When you plan an adver- 
tising campaign for the 
Pacific Coast 


DO NOT EXPERIMENT 


Tell your story the right 
way. Place your —_ 
where it will bring the 
greatest results 


COOPER KNOWS 


The class of people in 
every section—their mode 
of  living—the periods 
when they have the most 
spending money — when 
they are in a receptive 
mood—what publications 
they read and what me- 
diums bring the most prof- 
itable results. 
The Pacific Coast is Ihe fastest growing section 
of the United states. Here isan empire in the 
making—here history is being made—here is a 
big hearted, broad minded people who do not know 
the pinch of poverty. The Advertised article plays 
an important part In their lives—what they shall 
eat—what they shall wear—what they shall enjoy 
and what shall become a part of their home, 
Are you telling them in the proper manner—in 
the proper mediums about your product? 
The most successful ad- 
vertising campaigns to-day 
are those that cover zones 
or districts, 
If salesmen and distribution are not in a zone 
when vour advertising appeatx,your appropriation 
has been more than wasted; it has purchased 
disappointments, You have paid out money to 
have a prospective purchaser decide to use your 
competitor's goods, 
Let Cooper show you how 
to reach the people on the 
Pacific Coast. 
In the new, economical way. 











COOPER 


ADVERTISING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








An advertiser of “date signs,” 
which seem to be something more 
than calendars, tells the School- 
master his troubles. The date 
sign appears to be a handsome 
aluminum affair bearing the ad- 
vertiser’s name and address, and 
a word or two about his business. 
The date pads can be renewed 
from time to time; the idea is to 
have the sign remain where the 
advertiser places it. The adver- 
tiser says he cannot afford to use 
salesmen, that he is obliged to 
work through stationers, that he 
gets lists of names through them 
solicits the names, and where in- 
terest is shown has the stationer 
call and try for an order on 
which he earns a commission, if 
successful. Out of about ten 
thousand names thus solicited, 
only five orders were secured. 
The advertiser thinks that some- 
thing must be wrong, and the 
Schoolmaster agrees. 

A close examination of the 
sales letters and accompanying 
literature seems to show that the 
prospective buyer does not see a 
sample of the date sign unless, in 
response to the second letter of 
the series, he asks that a sample 
be shown or given some similar 
evidence of interest. This is ex- 
pecting a great deal of him. The 
sample is probably several times 
as impressive as any description 
of it can be, and many who would 
be influenced favorably if they 
handled the sample undoubtedly 
throw the literature in the waste- 
basket. While the samples are 
too expensive to be handled care- 
lessly, a strong effort should be 
made in the first letter to get a 
sample into the hands of the pros- 
pective customer without impos- 
ing any obligation except that the 
prospective will consider the mat- 
ter and hold the sample subject to 
orders. It might even pay to ex- 


periment with a few hundred 
names, sending the sample at the 
outset and letting the letter refer 


to the fact that the name of tl 
prospective had been given | 
Mr. Blank, the local statione:. 
Possibly by such experimenting 
the advertiser might find that the 
extra orders secured would pa 
him to send out hundreds of san 
ples that he would never get back. 
* * x 


Said the Schoolmaster, in a 
pleasant chat with Mr. W. H. 
Duff, of Duff’s Molasses fame: 

“I remember long ago reading 
the opinion of a leading advertis- 
ing agency man as to the possi- 
bilities for an advertised molas- 
ses and so I have watched with 
much interest your campaigns for 
Duff’s Molasses. Were the ear- 
lier ones successful?” 

“No, they were not, 
Duff 

“What was wrong?” 

“IT won’t go into full detail but 
I can say that we started out 
when we weren’t ready, and we 
started on a wrong basis. The 
margin of profit on canned mo- 
lasses makes it a complex prob- 
lem to find ways and means.” 

“You later tried a street car 
campaign didn’t you?” 

“Yes, we experimented for 
about four years trying out in all 
some fifteen different markets. 
At the end of that time we gave 
up, believing that Duff’s Molasses 
with its narrow margin of profit 
could not stand an advertising 
appropriation that was adeauate. 
But looking back, I think we had 
the wrong basis; and taking what 
seems the right basis, we were 
successful in that advertising and 
didn’t know it. To explain: we 
have four brands of canned mo- 
lasses, and advertised only our 
best one. We considered only the 
sales of our best grade of Duff's 
Molasses in connection with the 
outlay for advertising. Whereas, 
we think to-day that the logical 
basis is to advertise Duff’s Mo- 
lasses by taxing each of the four 
brands so much per case to arrive 


” said Mr 
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the appropriation and in ana- ket was selected because tradi- 
ing results to consider the ben- tionally it was wedded to bulk 
t to all of our brands and not goods, and the advertising would 
one alone. To-day that seems have a fair test and show the 
us the true basis of considera- progress canned molasses might 
n, and it’s on this one that we make against tradition. Then an- 
<pect to begin anew. other market was picked out be- 
“Street cars permitted us, of cause the first canned molasses in- 
vurse, to deal with local situa- troduced there was a low grade 
ns. Every market that we en- which had taken a firm hold, and 
iy was picked for a special rea- yet we were sure with the general 
One was chosen because the character of the population and 
eas were unsympathetic and business that consumers wanted 
vere giving private brands a vig- a better grade of molasses if they 
rous preference. Another mar- could get it. 


a a RR RG ie ERR RAEN ten Sg g RS 
Advertising in Canada? 
We'll Save You Lic. Per 
Sq. In. On Your Plates 


Sending advertising plates to Canada costs you 1%c 
per square inch for duty. This can be avoided,—by ordering 
your electros, stereos and mats from us. 











We produce work of the highest printing quality in our 
splendidly equipped Montreal plant. 

We ship, if desired, to any part of Canada, on the short- 
est notice,—eliminating the annoyance and delay you are 
bound to experience in getting cuts through the Customs, 
euaranteeing the work and its delivery. 


Write Us. 


Rapid Electrotype Co. of Canada 


MONTREAL, CANADA 





1847 ROGERS BROS.@ = 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


The famous trade mark 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
guarantees the heaviest triple plate. 


of silverware. 
‘ send, for. faislogue : 
Re - 


f . 
WEW YORK CHICAGO SAR FRANCISCO 
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GOOD 
ADVERTISING 
COPY 


MAKES ITS APPEAL 
TO INTELLIGENCE. 


The people and the families of intelli- 
gence and education in Pittsburgh and 
its surrounding territory read 


THE PITTSBURGH POST 
THE PITTSBURGH SUN 


Emil M. Scholz, General Manager. 


CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN, 
Foreign Meee 
NEW YORK. CAGO. 











“It's the Fashion that Sells the Fabric” 


Dry Gocds 


Max Jagerhuber, Founder and President 
Established 1900 


Rates and discounts to advertising 
agents upon application. 


Dry Goods Publishing Co., Inc. 


116-120 West 32nd Street, New York 


New York Corporation with # paid up capital of $100,000.00, 











—If you can use the 
MR, PUBLISHER callie of a high 
grade special Eastern advertising represen- 
tative with established headquarters in New 
York City and will advise me—I shall be 
pleased to submit a proposition on salary or 
commission basis which cannot fail to in- 
terest you. Special Representative, P.O. Box 
504 Madison Square, New York. 

















“It's the Fashion that Sells the Fabric’’ 


Dry Gacds 


Max Jagerhuber, Founder and President 
Established 1900 


Rates and discounts to advertising 
agents upon application. 


Dry Goods Publishing Co., Inc. 


116-120 West 32nd Street, New York 


New York Corporation with a paid up capital of $100,000.00, 





“And another thought in th 
matter: isn’t the ideal opportunit, 
the one where the manufacture: 
has a number of lines under tli 
one name? The advertising d 
pends upon a co-operative prop 
sition. In advertising that wa 
each one of the different articles 
can bear its proportionate part o 
the appropriation whereas a sin 
gle article perhaps couldn’t stan: 
the burden. 

“It seems certain that man 
manufacturers start advertising 
before they should. In man: 
ways they are unprepared. I am 
sure of that, and know it was 
the case with us. You must hav: 
at hand the information to readil 
and accurately analyze your dis 
tribution and cost in every par 
ticular. The manufacturer with- 
out a data department which has 
already done analyzing and is pre- 
pared to do more can hardly know 
whether he can start advertising, 
and if he does he can’t know his 
progress.” 

*x x 

“Fitted with silk lining” wrote 
the advertiser. “What kind of 
silk?” said the reader. That’s the 
woman of it, of course; a man 
would not bother to go into such 
details, but a woman will almost 
every time, and it’s well to re- 
member that in writing your de- 
scriptions. 

a 

“What do you think of this 
catalogue?” says a woman reader 
of the Classroom. “Instead of 
giving the usual names of the 
plants, this nurseryman gives 
‘Lilium auratum,’ ‘L. speciosum 
roseum, and the like. I don’t 
know what varieties those names 
stand for, and I won’t bother to 
look the matter up.” 

And then she pointed out that 
the advertiser had a price-list in 
which there were various lines 
such as “25 Asters—$1.75,” but 
over the column of prices was 
the word “Each” thus leaving the 
reader a little in doubt as to 
whether the sets were $1.75 each 
or the plants were $1.75 each. 

All of which goes to show that 
he who prepares literature that is 
expected to induce people to part 
with their cash cannot be too 
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carciul to have everything so plain 
that it cannot be misunderstood. 
* * * 

\re you sure this size is about 
right?” asked the customer in the 
habet lasherv. 

sf said the salesman, “I 
looked at your foot, and this is 
just right.” And then without re- 
peating = well-worn “Anything 
else?” or “Was there something 
else?” md said “Don’t you need a 
new pair of garters to go with 
these?” Sure enough. the custo- 
mer remembered that he _ really 
did need the garters but had for- 
gotten. Again the specific argu- 
ment scored where the general 
one would have failed. 

x *k x 


So much depends on looking at 
things from the correct point of 
view. You who live in an apart- 
ment or on a crowded street may 
not care for the phonograph, but 
did you ever get out in the country 
somewhere away off from pianos 
and orchestras and then see what 
an entertaining thing the phono- 
graph and a good assortment of 
records can be? An advertising 
man spending a week end out in 
the country recently says he can 
understand now how _ Babson 
made such a success selling talk- 
ing machines in the rural districts, 
and how it is possible for the city 
dealers to make hay during the 
summer by selling the instru- 
ments for out-of-town use. 

ee es 


The Kansas City Journal has ap- 
pointed the S. C. Beckwith Agency its 
foreign representative. 





“TRY IT OUT” IN 
AURORA, ILL. 


BECAUSE—The Aurora  Beacon- 
News is the only daily in a com- 
munity of over 80,000. 

BEC AUSE—It goes into 95% of all 
the homes in Aurora, IIl., and into 
80% of all the homes in the sur- 
rounding suburban territory. 
BECAUSE—This is an average com- 
munity and will cost only .023 per 
inch per 1,000 of circulation or .0041 
per 1,000 of population to cover 
completely, 

Get our Dope Sheet and data about 
the paper and its field 


Beacon-News, Aurora, IIl. 











A Bond Man Said of 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


“Tt’s the best city for my business in 
the State.”” Now what he said indicates 
the wealth of the community and wealth 
means good business. 


The Janesville Daily Gazette goes into 
over 6000 homes in this rich field and 
its subscribers have been educated to the 
reading of advertising. “The Gazette” 
entirely covers its territory, so there is 
only one advertising cost necessary. 
Ask. 
Eastern Representative 
M. C. WATSON, Flatiron Building, New York, N. Y, 


Western Representative 
A. W. ALLEN, 1502 Tribune Building, Chicago, Ill, 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 











‘It's the Fashion that Sells the Fabric’’ 


Dery Goods 


Max Jagerhuber, Founder and President 
Established 1900 


Rates and discounts to advertising 
agents upon application. 


Dry Goods Publishing Co., Inc. 


116-120 West 32nd Street, New York 


New York Corporation with a paid up capital of $100,000.00, 











e = 
LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 

Actual A’ 
“Circulation 128,384 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc.,in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 

















“It’s the Fashion that Sells the Fabric” 


Dery Goods 


Max Jagerhuber, Founder and President 
Established 1900 


Rates and discounts to advertising 
agents upon application. 


Dry Goods Publishing Co., Inc. 


116-120 West 32nd Street, New York 


New York Corporation with a paid up capital of $100,000.00. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 





Addressograph plant, tikenew. Addressographs, 
Graphoty pes, 4-line Frames, Cabinets. Sacrifice. 
WAGNER, 520 Spruce Street, Scranton, Pa. 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 

ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention toour new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO..29 Murray St., New York City. 





ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK over 25 years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





— 7 
THE Circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies pes day. 








AD. WRITERS 


BIG ADVERTISER! 


Why Not Save 
$10,000 a Year 


in commissions and have the exclu- 

sive services of a Captain among 

Copy Writers? 

ADVERTISING POWER 

, RESIDES ONLY IN 
POWERFUL COPY 

My service includes Space-buying 

and placing by one of the Big Ad- 

vertising Agencies. Write for par- 

ticulars to AD-ORATOR, Box 

161, care of Printers’ Ink. 




















I WRITE advertising literature and ‘urnish 
layout—ready for magazine or printer Pie 
work only, 12 years’ experience. WONFER, 
31 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 








FOR SALE 





Brown & Carver 36 inch paper 


cutter in Al condition. $17) %,:**" 


Box 165, care of Printers’ [nk. 








HELP WANTED 


Ff XPERIENCED advertising solicitor for es- 
tablished export monthly, Appeals to manu- 
facturers, banks, insurance companies, etc, 
Absolutely high class circulation. Liberal com- 
mission, Exporters’ Review, 80 Broad St., N.Y. 











ANTED— By a large Department Store in 
South America, a young man, Spanish or 
South American, to take charge of Advertising 
Department. Must be thoroughly conversant 
with Spanish language and have experience in 
Newspaper advertising. Box 164, Printers’ Ink. 





A PRINTING SALESMAN—High class man 
and good estimator on quality catalogs; 
salary, or salary and commission, as preferred 
If you have made a success write us giving 
particulars. GRIFFITH-STILLINGS PRESS, 
Catalog Specialists, Boston, Mass. 





SALESMAN 
To solicit advertising for the Detroit Street 
cars. A man with experience and references. 
A man capable of earning a good salary. Posi- 
tion permanent on a salary and commission 
basis. MICHIGAN STREET CAR ADV. 
CO., 83 Fort St., West, Detroit, Mich, 








ORRESPONDENT wanted in advertising 
department of a large concern catering to 
architects, who can create a position for himself, 
which does not at present exist, through the 
value of his own work. Write a long letterin 
confidence, giving details of education, !usiness 
experience, past positions held, age, references 
and salary desired. Send photograph if possible. 
“RESULTS,” Box 158, care Printers’ Ink. 





EN WANTED for Greater New York and 
other open territories throughout the 
United States to secure subscriptions from cigar 


and stationery stores and manufacturers for the 
only real independent tobacco trade paper in the 
country; unusual opportunity for live men; 


state former experience and references Address 
THE RETAIL TOBACCONIST, 1931 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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MAILING LISTS 





\CIFIC COAST, Addressing, Multigraphing, 
P Punting, Mailing, Guaranteed Service. 
Larg and only skilled organization on Coast. 
Write for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
35 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


° . 

I'm Looking for a Job 
Here’s a description of me before you see me. 
Man. 32 years old. Only five feet one tall. Not 
good looking. Can talk when necessary but 
rather listen. Write shorthand, run typewriter 
and have kept books for Advertising Agency 
and handled all the money. Never mislaid a 
cent. Don't know how to work by the whistle. 
Don’t drink or smoke. Got a big family for a 
little man. Know about Advertising Rates, 





A” WRITER desires situation with agency, 
department store, manufacturer or publi- 
cation. Three years’ experience as newspaper 
ad. writer solicitor, prefer smaller cities, start 
moderate salary. Box 159, care Printers’ Ink. 





I can say it as though I meant it. 
If your advertising department has a place for 
a young man who can do that, write Box 168, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





OMMERCIAL designer, 26, fair experience 

engraving, printing, advertising, selling, now 
employed. Desires opportunity Boston house, 
advertising department, house organ, or where 
ability to draw, write, think and work brings ad- 
vancement. Box 162, care Printers’ Ink. 





CpProRTontey WANTED. Young adver- 
tising man desires position with agency or 
manufacturer. (24) Progressive Not afraid of 
work. Experienced stenographer and corre- 
spondent. I.C.S. man, City preferred. Interview 
requested. “E. B.,”’ Box 170, care Printers’ Ink. 








PURCHASING AGENT 

Careful buyer, especially well posted on printed 
matter, and tactful, energetic manager. Over 12 
years with One concern in various positions of 
responsibility; executive ability and good corre- 
spondent Ideal assistant for busy man. Salary 
expected, $2,600. Address, EFFICIENCY, Box 
163, care of Printers’ Ink. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Man of 25 seeks advertising position in that 
city. 4 years stenographer; 1 year partner to 
printer; 2 years writer for agency; 6 months 
advertising manager for manufacturer. Can 
you use me? J. W. SMITH, 5538 Chancellor 
Street, Philadelphia. 











ADVERTISING MAN 
with thorough experience in general wholesale 
and mail order copy writing, campaign planning 
and dealer co-operative work, requests an op- 
portunity to present his qualifications to some 
concern desirious of engaging suchaman Has 
legitimate reasons for wanting to change posi- 
tion, Present salary $3,300.00. Complete infor- 
mation upon request. Box 167, care Printers’ Ink. 


I NEED THE SALARY 
YOU PAY, 

that’s honest. YOU NEED MY SERVICES, 

that’s for me to prove. I write strong copy and 

pulling form letters. Let me prove it. If you 

can't pay $25 weekly for a starter, don’t write. 


#t ine show what I can do. Address, FU- 
TURE, Box 166, care Printers’ Ink. 


THREE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
AS COPY WRITER 


for large company advertising nationally—abil- 
ity to plan as well as to write—initiative, energy 
and thoroughness—are what J have to offer a 
national advertiser or high class agency seeking 
a trained young man of sufficient capacity for 
growth into a position of highest responsibility. 
\ge 25, married, Will start at $1,500. For de- 
tails address Box 160, care of Printers’ Ink. 














, Agency Commissions, Payments and 
other things. Got a job now but want a better’ 
one where I can grow. Wouldn’t change for 
less pay than I'm getting. Can't call except 
by advance appointment. Ask me to soon. 
Address, Box 157, care of Printers’ Ink. 











ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship, economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, 60 MurraySt., N.Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York. 
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q If you are getting more 
than $2 a year in value 
out of PRINTERS’ INK, 
you can square accounts 
with us by recommending 
some of your friends to 
subscribe. 
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for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted ftom publishers who have sent PRINTERS 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every i.sue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement o/ cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy. 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for I9°l, 
26.377. best advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year IgII, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 22,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Average June, 1912, 6,238 
daily. A. A.A, ex. regularly. 


CALIFORNIA 
San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, June, 
1912, Daily, 10,837; Sunday only, 14,624, 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily av.: 1909 7,709; 19:0, 7,893; 1911, 8,085, 

New Haven, Aveniny Kegister, daily. Aver. for 
1911 (sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, sc. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circuiation 
1911, 3,645. Carnes half page of wants 

Waterbury, Aepudliican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,516; Sunday, 7,659. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Sfar, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos. ’12, 64,164,\@©). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago Hxaminer, average 
19glI, >unday 641,623, lraily 
216,698, net paid. ‘The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 


their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Sunday kxaminer 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news 
papers PRINT 
@™ The absolute correctness 


above circulation rat- 
the Chicagu 


of «the 
ing accorded 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy 


Be Pe We We He 


Chicago, Polish Daily News. Year ending 
May, 1912, 16,094; May average, 16,705. 
Champaign, News. leading paper in field. 


(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 6,327. 
Peoria, Avening Star. 
21,140. 


Circulation tor 1911, 





INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average July, 
1912, 12,743. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1011, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. “All paid in advance’ 
Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’11i), 36,263, 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com: 
bined circulation 65,679—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 
Washington, Hve. Journal. Onivy daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 
Waterloo, Evening Courier, 54th year; Av. dy. 
6 mos. to July 1,’12,8,731. Waterloo pop., 29,000 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 
Louisville, Zhe 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, 1st 6mo. 1012, daily ave. net, 
43,870. Sun.ave.net,45,744. A.A.A. examination. 
MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yourmal, daily average 
Ig1t, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average tor 1911, daily 
10,444 
Portland, Hvening Express. Averagetfor ton, 
daily 17,625. Sunday Jelegram, 12, 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 


Average 1911, 


Company. Average tort, 79,626. ‘Kor July, 
1912, 77,757, 

The absolutecorrectness of the 

GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 

AN the News is guaranteed by the 

TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com 


pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0.0.0.0 0 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 323,147— Dec. av., 324,476 
Advertising Totals: 1911, 8,376,061 ines 
Gain, 1911, #47,963 lines 
2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 
The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 


ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected trom any 
vis from 


favorable month, but comprise the tot 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, 1911 
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Boston, Bvening Transcript (©@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount o! week day ad. 
Boston, Daily Post. Greatest July of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
411,131, gain of 57,963 copies per day over 
july, 1911. Sumday Post, $23,786, gain of 
35,120 copies per Sunday over July, rg11. 
Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
rculation over 200,000, A great quality news- 
in the morning and concentrated local 
ind suburban circulation in evening. 
Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1911 av. 8,405. 
est paper and iargest circulation in its field. 
Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1900, 
16,539; 1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 
Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1otr, 18,871. 
Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
‘11, 19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
10,368; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W |, Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
ALY) is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEEO Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most protitably. 


‘ Minneapolis, Yournal Every 
evening and Sunday (@@). In 
191 average daily circulation, eo 
F S evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,208. Daily average cir- 
culation for July, 1912, evening only, 81,043. 
Average Sunday circulation for July, 1912, 
84,035. 
CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
UAB Average circulation of daily 
GaN ‘ Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 
TEEO Tg11, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7ribuse for same 
period, 117,904 Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1011, dailv 7ri- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


MISSOURI 


Lamar, Democrat, weekly. Average, 1911, 
ll 






"St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for torr, 128,829 


NEW JERSEY 

Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,360 daily average 1st 4 mos. 1912. 

Camden, Post-7elegram. 10,416 daily average 
tgo1r. Camden’s oldest daily. 

Newark, Avening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey 

Trenton, Avening Times. 1c—'07, 20,270; '08, 
21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; '10, 19,288; "11, 20,115. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average for 
1911, 18,361. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. 
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Buffalo, Coursey, morn. Ave., 1911, Sunday, 
97,764; daiiy, 60,268; Zuguirer, evening, $8,891. 
Buffalo, Avening News. Daily average i911, 


94.724. 
41 » N.Y. The Morn 
img Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 


ille and Joh 





NEW YORE CITY 


The Glo be Largest high-class evening 
circulation. Counts only 

papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
Jan. I, 1912, to June 30, 1912, 127,995. A. A. A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 

Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1011, 20,817.: Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Buiiding, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Union Star, 75% “‘home"’ cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports, Women’s, Fin., Fra. 

Utica, National Hlectricai Contracter, mo. 
Average for 1911, 2,625. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1911: Daily ,96,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For July, 1912, 110,362 daily; Sunday, 132,015. 

Youngstown, Vinaicator. D'y av.,'11, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 22,113 average, 
July, 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Philadelphia. ‘The Press (QO) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Cet Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
gaa) on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily ress for Jan., 1912, 
86,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272. 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,823, 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. a. for 
1911, 16,849. In its goth year. 
ous Eeonten. Has Chester Co., 
daa) and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net, sworn. A. A. A. examination 
Williamsport, News, eve. Net av. 9523, June, 
1912, 9782. Best paper in prosperous region. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for IgIt. 
18,627. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field, Circulation for 1911, 4,406. 
Pawtucket Avening /imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297 —sworn 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 23,067 (©@). Sunday, 32,688 
(©). Hvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age 191. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R. 1. Cir., 1911, 6,446. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1911, 8,289. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
GUAR June 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 
A Sunday, 18,525. July, 1912, 
average, daily, 19,640; Sunday, 

30,466. ‘ 
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VERMONT 
Barne, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av 
1911, 5,764, Examined by A.A.A. 

Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
8,968 net. Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. July, 1912, 
6,346. The Register (morn.), av. July, '12, 8,086, 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger Average year 1911, daily, 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1911, 
19,210. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee, ‘Ihe Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily circu- 
Attala lation for first 6 mos, 1912, 46,104, 
AN an. increase of over 4,000 daily 
Maah average over 1911. ‘The Hvening 
Wisconsin's circulation is a home 
circulation that counts, and with- 
Out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses “full copy.” 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Blidg., Chicago. 
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Fond Du Lac, Daity Commonwealth. Average 
year 1911,8,971. Established over 4o years “go. 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, July, 
1912, daily 6,016 ; semi-weekly, 1,701. 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actua! aver- 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 


Racine (Wis.) Fournal-News. Average June, 
1912, circulation, 6,930. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's Nat onal 
German weekly. Av. 19.1 22,026. Rates 56c in. 


ONTARIO, . CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, 7he Leader. Aver. May, 1912, 11,685 


Average Ist § months, 1912, 11,017, Largest 
circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field, Rate, cent a word; § cts. for 7 times, 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“oN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Dasly News,’ says the VHost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 
5 lieres Chicago Examiner with its 541,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 
MAINE 
TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


KKK AK 


To Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,656 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


0.0.0 o @ 





MINNESOTA 

THE Minneapolis 7rsbume is the recognized 

Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 
CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis 7ridune is 

the Leading want ad medium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
other daily newspaper, eithei 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi- 
fied wants printed in Dec., ‘ll, 
amounted to 183,557 lines. The 
number of individual advertise- 
by Printers’ ments published was 26,573. 
Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order ;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 


HE Minneapolis Journal, 
Pe Tes Evening and Sunday, eo 





Carries more advertising every S——_ 
month than any othernewspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 

©© | Cashorder one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 


NEW YORE 
TH Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best parer for Wants and Classified Ads. 


Ts Buffalo Eventng News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 





OHIO 
HE Young Vindicat Leading Want 
Medium. lic. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


TH Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbwme—Get resulte—V ant 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers (O@) 





328.08 if paid wholly in advance. 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- | 
»oint of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
f their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
ry the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 30 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $31.20 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 




















ALABAMA 


Lhe Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


he Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. 1st 4mos, 
IL, 64,154.(@© ) Delivered to nearly every home, 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (Q@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@©). 


Boston Evening Transcript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in poston. 


Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn Zagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
ci:culation over 18,800 weckly. MCGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


The New York 7imes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 


New York 7 rtbune (QO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 





THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH © 


‘he newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@®), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when <<- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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“Advertising Manager in 
Canada” 


For more than one hundred 
internationally known adver- 
tisers—the Gibbons’ Organiza- 
tion is “‘Advertising Manager 
in Canada.” 


And more often than not, cur 
organization ‘s consulting sales 
manager and consulting fac- 
tory engineer too. 


The reason for it is this: 


That over a period of years the 
organization has accumulated 
a great wealth of knowledge 
about and has had a vast ex- 
perience with advertising and 
merchandising conditions in 
Canada. 


This experience and knowledge 
is at the service of any house 
that is in a position to appoint 
the Gibbons’ Organization its 
“Advertising Manager in Can- 
ada.” 


If, after being satisfied about 
the claimed strength of this 
organization, you are willing to 
use it—write us: 


J. J. GIBBONS Limited 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
Newspaper, Trade Paper and all Outdoor Advertising 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG 


CANADA 
Cable Address : “‘Gibjay,’’ Toronto Code: A.B.C., 5th Edition 





Force 
Vinollia 
Sanitaris 
Comfort Lye 
Fry’s Cocoa 
Regal Shoes 


Acme Fences 
Convido Port 
Comfort Soap 
Packard Cars 
Sunlight Soap 
Empire Fences 
Adanac Water 
Hine’s Brandy 
Dodge Pulleys 
Lifebuoy Soap 
Waverley Pens 
Thermos Bottle 
Rogers Cement 
Wakefield Hats 
Vestal Olive Oil 
Vapo-Cresolene 
National] Apples 
Renfrew Scales 
Catesby Clothing 
Business Systems 
London Feathers 
Reid’s Neckwear 
Sovereign Houses 
National Mfg, Co, 

Polo Shoe Polish 

Wire & Cable Co, 
Belanger’s Plows 
Gale’s Whitewear 
Russell Motor Co, 

Page Wire Fences 
Crompton Corsets 

A. E, Ames & Co, 
Ontario Wind Mills 
Oxford Underwear 
Peerless Incubators 
Sun Fire insurance 

B. D. V. Tobaccos 
Premier Separators 
‘ideal’? Metal Beds 
Cockshutt Plow Co. 
Barber-Ellis Limited 
Edwardsburg Starch 
Manson Campbell Co. 
White Horse Whisky 
Omo Washing Powder 
Coate’s Plymouth Gin 
Semi-Ready Clothing 
C. H. Lepage Co., Ltd. 
T. Pringle and Son Ltd. 
Shawinigan Underwear 
Remy Martin’s Brandy 
Canada Life Assurance 
“Crown” Corn Syrup 
Black & White Whisky 
Canada Cycle & Motor 
National Cash Registers 
Consolidated Optica! Co. 
Maxim Silks and Satins 
Hudson Bay Knitting Co. 
Underwood ‘Typewriters 
‘‘Magi’’ Mineral Water 
Paterson’s Cough Drops 
Pedlar People of Osh awa 
Vicker’s L esigeiad Dr 





iit 

Drummond Dairy Supp ‘Mes 

Abbey Effervescent Salt Co. 

Imperial Wire and Cable Co. 

Canadian General Electric Co, 
Pi 





Toronto Hydro Elec 
McCallum’s Perfection Whiskey 
Northern Elec. Rural ‘!elephouer 








THE MONUMENT OF 
SUCCESS 


Partial List of Clients 








“GIBBON 5 Kuban CANADA” 














